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A NEW STORY BY NORWAY’S GREAT N OVELIST 





“The Great Hunger,” the First Novel of Johan Bojer, Novelist, Translated Into English 


—Latest Fiction by Mr. Rideout, Alma Newton, Holworthy Hall, and Others 


THE GREAT HUNGER. By Jehan Bojer. 
Translated — the Norwegian b 
Alexander orster and C. a paher. _ 
York: Mottact, Yard & Co. $1.60. 


T° hunger of the hero of this novel 
is the ‘‘ hunger for eternity,”’ 
which inclines certain tempera- 

ments to despair or satisfaction. 
Such people are so appalled and hurt by 
the spectacle of the injustice and aimless 
cruelty of life that, unless they can find 
some answer to the prodding questions 
that beset them, they become wandering 


souls. Always Peer Holm, the hero of this 
novel, is putting questions to himself, to 
life, ‘‘ What is it we are all after? Where 


are we going?’’ Even as a boy in the 


technical school he kept asking himself 
these questions: 
Where are you heading for, Peer? 


What are you aiming at in all your 


labors? And he would try to answer 
devoutly, as at evening prayers, 
Where? Why, of course, I am going 


to be a great engineer. And then? I 
will be one of the sons of Prometheus, 
that head and revolt against the tyr- 
anny of Heaven. And then? I will help 
to raise the great ladder on which men 
can climb aloft—-higher and higher, up 
toward the light, and the spirit, and 
mastery over nature. And then? Live 
happily, marry and have children, and 

a rich and beautiful home. And then? 

Oh, well, one fine day, of course, one 

must grow old and die. And then? And 

then? Aye, what then? 

In this novel the hero really comes to 
comprehension, understanding. He achieves 
the Promethean eminence of his boyish 
dreams. But he does it not throigh his 








beloved science, bridge building. He wins 
it when he stands. upon the ruins of his 
life, upon.the outermost edges of suffering. 

When he has found his calling he works 
furiously. But behind all his work there 
is the effort ‘‘ to understand God."’ He 
goes to Egypt and builds the great Nile 
barrage. He comes back to Norway rich 
and famous. Prometheus would seem to 
have harnessed the fire at last. He has 
irrigated vast regions, made it possible for 
millions more to live upon the earth. But 
in a talk with an admiring countryman he 
utters a searching criticism of all this ac- 
tivity. 

The Prometheus of science has failed to 
appease the engineer's hunger for eterni- 
ty. It is another illusion laid away. But 
then love comes to him, transfiguring the 
universe. Peer marries and achieves a 
second happiness. But to the Peers seren- 
ity is impossible. While sitting at dinner 
with his wife, champagne giass in hand, 
he reflects on the unnumbered dead 
moldering in the valley of the Nile, the 
flickering transience of human life. 

Disaster comes. Peer loses his fortune 
and almost his reason. With his family 
he goes to a farm to recover his health. 
He lives on charity. In the end he be- 
comes a blacksmith. working in a forge, 
he, the builder of the Nile barrage. He is 
forced to send his children to relatives of 
his wife's, all but the youngest, Asta. The 
child is killed by a dog belonging to a 
churlish neighbor. A drought comes and 
Peer rises in the night to sow his neigh- 





bor's field with part of his own slender 
stock. The book closes with a letter from 
Peer to a friend which is a paean to the 
unconquerable in man: 


Ah, if you had known that moment! 
It was as if the air about me grew alive 
with voices. It was as though all the 
unfortunates I had seen and known 
were bearing me company; more and 
more they came; the dead, too, were 
joined to us, an army from times past 
and long ago. * * * We are flung by 
the indifferent law of the universe into 

“a life that. we cannot order as we 
would; we are ravaged by injustice, by 
sickness and sorrow, by fire and blood. 
* * * And yet man smiles and laughs 
in the face of his tragic fate. In the 
midst of his thralldom he has created 
the beautiful on earth; in the midst of 
his torments he has had so much sur- 
plus energy of soul that he has sent it 
radiating forth into the cold deeps of 
space and warmed them with God. 


This is a worthy ending to a novel that 
has simplicity and depth. 





“TIN COWRIE DASS” 


TIN COWRIE DASS. By id Milner 


Rideout. Duffield & Co, 
NEW novel by Mr. Rideout is always 
welcome, for he is one of the few 


able to weave with werds a _ veritable 
magic carpet—a carpet which carries us 
smoothly and swiftly out of the workaday 
world and into the land of romance. Trav- 
eling thence under his guidance, we meet 
gay and gallant youths, who are not the 
carved wooden puppets of the average ad- 
venture story, but real flesh-and-blood 





FOUR FAMOUS PEOPLE OF VICTORIAN ERA 





Mr. Strachey’s “Eminent Victorians ”—A Careful Study of Gladstone, 
Florence Nightingale, Cardinal Manning, General Gordon, and Dr. Arnold 


By ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, 
Professor of English, Columbia University. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Stra- 
chey. G . Putnam's je 


T= four Victorians 

Strachey has chosen to write 

about are certainly eminent. Car- 

dinal Manning, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Dr. Arnold, and General Gordon are 
perhaps not among the greatest figures of 
the last century, but they are among the 
most revered. They are on the list of the 
Victorian saints. Now Mr. Strachey ap- 
pears and inquires, Were they really so 
good and noble and heroic as_ they 
seemed? He perceives that myths are al- 
ready gathering about their names, and he 
proceeds to demolish the myths. Or, 
rather, he asks, Isn't the real man or 
woman more interesting than the imagi- 
nary saint? 

All Victorians, with the exception of Dis- 
raeli, appear to have been very serious- 
minded, and they consequently have left 
themselves open to the attack of a witty 
twentieth century realist like Mr. Strachey. 
His four worthies unquestionably took 
themselves very seriously. What humor 
they had they expended on the follies and 
mishaps of their foes; they never applied 
it to themselves. They had great tasks to 
perform and they were all diligent servants 


that Mr 


that Christian hero, at 
times paid his devotions to the brandy 
bottle as well as to his Bible. Here is a 
scene from his first expedition in the Sou- 
dan, when, after his fashion, he had shut 
himself up in his tent for days with a flag 
and a hatchet at the door to indicate that 
he was not to be disturbed for any reason 
whatever. 


General Gordon, 


During one of these _ retirements, 
there was grave danger of a native at- 
tack upon the camp. Colonel Long, 
the Chief of Staff, ventured, after 
some hesitation, to ignore the flag and 
hatchet, and to enter the forbidden 
tent. He found Gordon seated at a 
table, upon which were an open Bible 
and an open bottle of brandy. Long 
explained the circumstances, but could 
obtain no answer beyond the abrupt 
words, ‘*‘ You are commander of the 
camp,’ and was obliged to retire, non- 
plussed, to deal with the situation as 
best he could. On the following morn- 
ing Gordon, cleanly shaven, and in the 
full-dress uniform of-the Royal Engi- 
neers, entered Long’s’ hut with his 
usual tripping step, exclaiming: ‘‘ Old 
fellow, now don't be angry with me. I 
was very low last night. Let's have a 
good breakfast—a little b. and s. Do 
you feel up to it?"’ 

These four Victorians were not only 
pious, they were all theologians. They 
searched the Scriptures, worried over doc- 
trines, and finally established a close rela- 
with the Deity. They humbled 


ti yi 





of the Lord, but their implacable y 
tempts one to welcome a little gossip about 
their behavior when off duty. Mr. Strachey 
has not spared them. He has collected all 
the evidence against their sainthood and 
has supplied that humorous view of their 
seriousness which they lacked. And a 
wicked world will learn, not without inter- 
est, that Dr. Arnold, a hero endeared to 
every one by ‘‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,*’ 
was really a bit pompous and muddle- 
headed, and that Florence Nightingale, the 
Lady with the Lamp, was shrewish and very 
sarcastic. Cardinal Manning, that vener- 
able ascetic, appears as a politician so un- 
scrupulous in his craft that he nearly 
tricked Newman out of his Cardinal’s hat. 





themselves before God, but. before no one: 
else. Their biographer, indeed, hints that 
they found a certain satisfaction in ex- 
pending all their humility in their private 
devotions with their Maker. Before their 


fellow-men they appeared armed as the | 


chosen of God, serene in the witness of 
the Spirit. There were prayers and humil- 
iations and struggles with conscience in 


‘secret, but when they had once persuaded 


God that their way was acceptable in his 
sight they acted in public as became those 
who were Jehovah's chosen ministers, Ar- 
nold, in the pulpit of Rugby Chapel, 
preaching to the little boys about the evil 
of their ways; Manning at &4, feeble in 





body but still dictating every detail in the 
government of his diocese; Florence 
Nightingale on her invalid’s couch driv- 
ing poor Sidney Herbert to death in an ef- 
fort to reform the War Office, and Gordon, 
alone in Khartoum, defying the Govern- 
ment, scribbling taunts and caricatures 
for his superiors, and holding in awe the 
garrison and the population through the 
months of fearful famine—you could as 
easily stop the Archangel Gabriel as one 
of these. They may not have been mod- 
els of perfection, but they possessed in- 
domitable wills. 


It must not be thought, however, that . 


Mr. Strachey shows only the less likable 
side of his Victorians. He shows all their 
sides. And they had moments when they 
win nothing but sympathy and admiration. 
We like Dr. Arnold best when, divested 
of his divinity gown, he goes on all-fours 
upon the floor, *playing with his children. 
We see Miss Nightingale not only as a 
marvelously efficient administrator, but 
as a very angel of light and healing. 
Wherever, in those vast wards, suf- 
fering was at its worst and the need 
for help was the greatest, there, as if 
by magic, was Miss Nightingale. Her 
superhuman equanimity would, at the 
moment of some ghastly operation, 
nerve the victim to endure and almost 
hope. . Her mere passage brought — 
ita strange infl A 
idolatry spread among the men; they 
kissed her shadow as it passed. . 
Manning’s greatest moment was, per- 
haps, when, after all other conciliators 
failed, at 82 years of age he won over 
the dock strikers. ‘‘ Unaccustomed tears 
glistened in the eyes of his rough and 
work-stained hearers as the Cardinal 
raised his hand and solemnly urged them 
not.to prolong oné moment more than they 
could help the perilous uncertainty and 
the sufferings of their wives and children.’’ 
As for Gordon, his greatest moment was 
his last. The defense had collapsed and 
the Mahdi’s followers were swarming inte 


( Continued on Following Page ) 








young men, courageous and quick-witted 
and endowed with that most desirable of 
possessions, a sense of humor. As its title 
implies, this new and very colorful tale has 
its scene laid in India. Of the ingenious 
and fantastic plot we do not intend to re- 


- veal anything, save the fact that it takes 


us from a very humble bungalow on the 
shores of the Brahmaputra to a King’s pal- 
ace where are gorgeous guards and many 
glittering jewels and a superb throne of 
ivory, carved into finest-lacework. Be- 
tween these two extremes, with one of 
which the book opens, while with the other 
it ends, there come an old hulk. on the 
river, a desert place amid sand hills, a 
lodging in Calcutta, the temporary but 
magnificent residence of a very great man, 
a dreary village of mud houses which was 
“an outpost on the boundary of silence,” 
a journey on camel back, and a wayside 
inn, where a long-deferred meeting took 
place and many strange things happened. 

‘“‘Tin Cowrie Dass’’ was not the real 
name of the lean, clear-eyed young Mo- 
hammedan who lived with his half-witted 
brother, nicknamed “ The Dog,” in the 
bungalow on the banks of the Brahma- 
putra. It was one he presently assumed, 
and that for very good reasons, since he 
was in a rather singular and very danger- 
ous predicament, and it was the one he 
gave to that very clever and very likable 
young Englishman, Captain Weatherby, 
when chance and their own courage first 
brought them together. ‘**Tin Cowrie 
Dass’ is, of course, the leading character 
in the book, a hero with whom the reader 
sympathizes during his troubles and re- 
joices when well-earned good fortune at 
last comes to him. Captain Weatherby, 
quiet and humorous, who was considered 
an idler and was in truth a very important 
member of the police, is another real and 
delightful individual of whose adventures 
we would like to know more, while the 
young woman who was called ‘*‘ The Lady- 
Bird "’ is at least brave and enterprising 
and energetic, whatever a rigid moralist 
might think of her little failings. 

The story moves swiftly, and is‘ told in 
an easy, graphic style very pleasant te 
read. While the narrative is never pere 
mitted to drag, the book contains many 
vivid pen-pictures of India, pictures which 
give the tale an appropriate background 
and help the reader to believe in the ex- 
traordinary adventures gf him who for a 
time was known only as ‘* Tin Cowrie 
Dass."’ 


THE BLUE STRING 


THE BLUE STRING. By Alma 
New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 
HIS new volume by Alma Newton 

marks a distinct development over 
her earlier work. Judging by the latter,” 
she is a writer with a fondness for what is 
usually and somewhat vaguely called mys- 
ticism. In this book she is bringing her 
mysticism into a vital relation with the life 
about her. The reason that some people 
are impatient with the savor of ‘‘ mys- 
ticism,’’ ‘‘ aestheticism,’’ and the rest of 
the ‘‘isms,’’ is because very often the 
devotees of these cults—if they are cults— 
are isolated spirits, dwelling in ivory tow- 
ers. They shrink from the ugliness and 
stridency of modern life and dwell in places 
apart, detached from the world about 
thom. In the Middle Ages this was con- 
sidered right; mystics were called loly 
men, and numbers of them went to lonely 
places and lived on herbs and cultivated 
their souls in meditation. Nowadays we 
are apt to call that manner of living not 
holiness but cowardice. "This is because, as 

Charies W. Eliot pointed out in his “‘ Re- 

ligion of the Future,’’ we are living in a 

time when there is alive in the world a 

keen consciousness of social responsibility. 

The modern mystic, who is in tune with 

the spirit of the age, does not turn his 

back upon the world to cultivate his soul, 

He is mor: likely to start a home for 

poverty-stricken cancer patients. Now 

Alma Newton’s earlier books, ‘‘ The Love 

Letters of a Mystic ’’ and ‘' Memories,” 


(Continued om Following Page) j 
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LATEST WORKS 
OF FICTION 


{ Continued from Preceding Page ) 
gave the reader a sense that their author 
had not yet discovered her world. She had 
@iscovered the world of the mediaeval 
saints, but she had not brought the dis- 
cuvery to bear on the life about her. In 
her new volume she escapes this charge. 
It is significant that the scene of her first 
book is in Capri, while that of the title 
story of her last is in the subway. In the 
first book the hero plays the violin and 
writes love letters at midnight after ex- 
quisite dinners in an Italian villa; in ‘* The 
Blue String ” the heroine dies of anaemia, 
which is a polite name for starvation. 

In this first sketch, ‘‘ The Blue String,”’ 
the author has done a tender and exquisite 
thing. It is very short, but nevertheless 
she has conveyed her meaning delicately 
and completely through suggestion. Her 
writing shows increased maturity, simplic- 
ity, depth. In the dialogue between the 
priest and the lady over the body of the 
dying girl, there is something solemn, 
antiphonal. This sketch gives an indica- 
tion of what its author will accomplish 
when she has looked more closely at the 
things about her. 

Another admirable sketch is ‘' The 
Dawn,"’ a dialogue between a mother and 
a dying child. The child, because it ts a 
ehild, is more sensitive than the mother. 
The dialogue has a Maeterlinckian sound: 
ad Mother: What do you see, my 


chi 
The Child: Just what you_ see, 


mother. 

The Mother: Are you sure? 

The Child: Why not? 

The Mother: Because you are a clair- 
voyant, my little one. 

The Child: What is that, mother? 
Is it something queer? 

The Mother: No, no, it is something 
beautiful. You see things that others 
cannot see. 

The Child: Why do you tell me such 
things, mother; is tt because I am 
dying? 

The Mother: Hush, my little one, no 
one ever dies. 

In ‘‘ The Artist and the Materialist,’’ a 
dialogue suggesting Wilde's “ The Critic 
as Artist,’’ the author expresses some of 
her ideas concerning art and literature. 
** Novena "’ contains an illuminating plaint 
by a girl who is tired of ‘‘ dream lovers, 
etheric ties,"’ and wants more tangible 
** realization.’’ It indicates the author’s 
advance in the understanding of character 
that she should be able to visualize so con- 
vincingly a mental attitude different from 
her own. It is one of the many evidences, 
indeed, that ‘“‘ The Blue String '’ contains 
of the author’s deepened and more assured 
grasp both on life and on her literary 
medium. 


THE MAN NOBODY KNEW 


THE MAN NOBODY KNEW. H 
ae New York: Dodd, 5 ed 


R. HALL, who has written more 
stories than Lépe de Vega wrote 
plays, is naturally sometimes hard pushed 
for ideas. He is forced into the bizarre 
and the preposterous to keep the mill 
grinding }in this latest novel he has rather 
outdone himself in achieving the unlikely. 
The hero, one Huliard, hails from Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. A son of a splendid father, 
he makes himself notorious through drink- 
ing and general urreliability. In a burst 
of .petulance he joins the Foreign Legion. 
On the first day in the trenches he is se- 
verely wounded and taken to the hospital. 
The formula has become familiar. Why 
is it that in our plays and novels the war 
has been used chiefly as a lever for the 
regeneration of rotters? 

But Mr. Hall gives his story a fillip that 
has what the magazines consider the merit 
of novelty. The hero’s face has to be 
made over. He hates his own, so he cyn- 
ically gives the surgeons as a model for 
his new one a postcard picture of Rem- 
brandt’s Christ. The surgeons dutifully 
use it. The erstwhile wastrel is hence- 
forward described as follows: 

He was anywhere from 25 to 40, this 
American from. the distant trenches, 
and his age was as hard to guess as a 
clever woman's; there was something 
about him peculiar to youth, and yet 
when his face was in repose he might 
easily have claimed twoscore of yéars 
and gone undisputed. It was a face 
which suggested both the fire of imma- 
turity and the drain of experience; 
there was a breath-taking gravity 
about it, a hint of the dignity of mar- 
ble, of ageless permanence. It was a 
slightly thin face, scarred by a heavy 

, line or two, and indelibly stamped with 
the evidence of intense thought and 
inward suffering. 

Despite the ‘evidence of intense 
thought "’ with which Hilliard’s face was 
marked he immediately (on the boat com- 
ing back to America) becomes a victim of 
a most barefaced and obvious schemer, one 
Harmon, a conventionalized. portrait of a 
boisterous American stock brokes ‘hig 
gentleman wants tome. one'to pus} a min- 


ing stock for him, ‘and, théugh he has nét | 


hitherto been able to get any one to sell it, 
he feels sure that Hilliard can. By a happy 
coincidence the particular place he wants 
him to sell the stock ‘is.Syracuse, N. Y¥.; it 
@eems that the business men of that town 





are particularly insensitive to large oppor- 
tunities. Hilliard, without looking into the 
value of Harmon’s mine for a moment, 
accepts. 

He goes back to Syracuse, where no one 
recognizes him. He selis the stock to all 
his friends, believing it to be honest. It 
turns out to be fake. He is in despair. 
But the reader need not be. The stock 
turns out to be all right, by accident. And 
he marries the girl with whom he had been 
in love before, who knew who he really 
was all the time. Even a preposterous 
story may be a good yarn. But when it is 
clogged with sentimentality at every turn 
and defaced by the sort of tactlessness 
which inspired the Christ episode, it be- 
comes difficult reading. Why would not 
one of the Pagan gods, Zeus or Hermes, 
have done for Hilliard? Even Van Dyke's 
Charles I. might have done him justice. 





FOUR FAMOUS PEOPLE 
OF VICTORIAN ERA 


( Continued from Preceding Page ) 
the palace. Gordon had time only to slip 
on a white uniform and meet them at the 
head of the staircase. No one knows ex- 
actly what happened, but at the foot of 
the stairs his body was found among a 
heap of corpses. 

There is every temptation to quote from 
this volume, for it abounds in striking 
stories and brilliant interpretations. Pa - 
haps the most remarkable passages in the 
extraordinarily clever book are those in 
which the author analyzes the characters 
of the three statesmen most intimately 
concerned in Gordon's fate—Gladstone, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, and Lord Hartington. The 
portraits are masterpieces that must be 
read in their entirety to be appreciated, 
but a single detail may be given from the 
picture of Lord Hartington, whom the 
English people trusted. 

Above all, they loved him for being 
dull. It was the greatest comfort— 
with Lord Hartington they could al- 
ways be absolutely certain that he 
would never, in any circumstances be 
either brilliant, or subtle, or surprising, 
or impassioned, © p ivucd y 
gat listening to his speeches, in which 
considerations of stolid plainness suc- 
ceeded one another with complete flat- 
ness, they felt, involved and supported 
by the colossal tedium, that their con- 
fidence was finally assure? They 
looked up and took their fill of the 
sturdy obvious presence. ‘Tue inheritor 
of a splendid dukedom might almost 
have passed for a farm hand. Almost, 
but not quite. For an air that was dif- 
ficult to explain, of prepondering au- 
thority, lurked in the solid figure; and 
the lordly breeding of the House of 
Cavendish was visible in the large, 
long, bearded, unimpressionable face. 
Mr. Strachey has not written history in 

the usual fashion, but he has made a 
notable contribution to that prodigious and 
impossible undertaking, the history of the 
Victorian Age. His four eminent person- 
ages were chosen for their points of dif- 
ference rather than from their likeness; 
yet, as has been suggested, -in essentials 
of character they resemble one another, 
and they reveal Victorian limitations and 
excellencies. They possessed in super- 
abundance that energy which Matthew 
Arnold “thought so characteristic of the 
English, and they were wanting in that 
openness of mind and flexibility of intel- 
ligence which he found among his French 
rather than his English contemporaries. 
All four did their utmost to make the will 
of God prevail, but each had a closed mind 
as to what the will of God was. But if 
they had lived more wisely, would they 
have lived as well? At least we tay 
doubt if they would have made as good 
subjects for biography. 

‘“*We do not reflect,’’ observes Mr. 
Strachey, ‘‘ that it is perhaps as difficult 
to write a good life as to live one.’’ In 
an interesting preface he derides our cus- 
tomary two-volume biographies, ‘‘ with 
their ill-digested masses of material, their 
slipshod style, their tone of tedious pane- 
gyric, their lamentable lack of selection, 
of detachment, of design.’’ These are the 
faults he has avoided. He paints his por- 
traits with penetrating insight and icono- 
clastic irony, and with a style that has all 
the energy of the Victorians and the flexi- 
bility and wit of the French. But he will 
admit no romantic enthysiasm. That 
quality his readers must supply for them- 
selves; and, after all, it is a quality needed 
if one is to understand completely the hero 
of Khartoum or the Lady with the Lamp. 


Historic Mackinac 

A story of absorbing interest is well told 
by Edward O. Wood in ‘‘ Historic Mack- 
inac,’’ an filustrated work that appears in 
two large and handsome volumes. In his 
first volume the author does full justice to 
the early history of Mackinac, of which he 
has been a student for many years, with 
exceptional opportunities for research; in 
his second volume he presents notable ref- 





erences to Mackinac Island, taken from 
‘the writings of celebrated travelers who 


have described the island and dealt with 
its history and legends. 
second volume appear a chronology, a 
complete bibliography, and an admirable 
index. (Macmillan Company. $12.50.) 





“One of the Great American Novels” 


IN THE HEART 
OF A FOOL 


William Allen White’s New Novel 


“The big forces behind this story 
come over the reader like the heartbeat 
ofthe nation. . . . Hereis America, 
with its births and deaths, its laughter 

_and tears . . . America marching 
over its blunders to a more humane 
and righteous standard of living.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“Tremendously Humanand Eloquent” 


“A vivid glimpse of our own land, 
of the deeds and dreams of America 
today . . . an absorbing book 
filled with love, adventure, pathos, 
humor and drama.”—Chicago Post. 


“An Intensely Dramatic Story”’ 


“A big novel—a book that will pro- 
foundly affect the thoughts and the 
feelings of the many who will read it. 
- . . Behind this chronicle lies the 
secret of the next fifty years of Amer- 
ican history.”—NV. Y. Sun. 


*‘A Great Novel Destined to Endure’’ 


Third Edition Now at All Bookstores. $1.60 
William Allen White’s Travels Abroad 

THE MARTIAL ADVENTURES OF HENRY AND ME 
“Honest from first to last . . . re- 


sembles ‘ Innocents Abroad’ in scheme and 
laughter.”—New York Sun. 


Many clever illustrations by Tony Sarg. Now Tenth Edition. $1.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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DUTTON’S New Novels Now Ready 
The Shadow of the Cathedral By V. BLASCO IBANEZ 


New Edition with Introduction by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
The tragedy of this story by the author of ““The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” lies in the experience of its hero who, preaching revolt against 
the stifling authority of church and state, finds that instead of making free 
men he has only removed the sense of restraint which kept them from be- 
coming criminals. In view of certain aspects of the Russian revolution, the 
book is not only an interesting novel but a timely human document. Net, $1.90 


The Challenge to Sirius By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
A deeply significant study of the forces that shaped a man’s life, guiding him 
from a quict Sussex village, through America’s Civil War, into the forests of 
Yucatan and back again to Sussex. There is a touch of quiet power in it that 
is exceptional. Net, $1.90 

The Crescent Moon By F. BRETT YOUNG 
A romance of devotion and treachery, ambition and expiation, laid in one of 
the lone outposts of white civilization in the jungles of East Africa. Thereisa 
touch of mystery about it, and the charm of an unusual love story. Net, $1.75 


The Highwayman ; By H. C. BAILEY 
As gallant a romance of conspiracy, misunderstanding and high-hearted love 
as ever made crowns and kingdoms seem of minor worth. Net, $1.60 


If unobtainable from your dealer, order direct from 














EIRD, mysterious. South Africa--the 

mystical beauty of its blazing days 

and velvet nights--a girl answering 

\ a strange summons to a stranger tryst-- 

truly a fascinating tale, every living word 

throbbing with the intense passion of the 

Veldt, interpreted as only Cynthia Stockley 
can. $1.50,net at all booksellers. 
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By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 


aa Author of “Poppy,” . 
“The Claw,” *‘Wanderfoot,”” etc. 
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HE SACRED BEETLE AND OTHE By 
J. H. Fabre. Translated by poe rd 
Teixeira de Mattos. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.60. 


HE Sacred Beetle was sedulously 
watched thousands of years before 


the Christian era, in-the days of Rameses 


and Thotmes. As the fellah in the Valley 
of the Nile watered his patch of onions in 
the Spring, he would see from time to 
time a fat, black insect pass close hy, 
hurriedly trundling-a ball of camel dung 
backward. He would watch the queer 
rolling thing in amazement, even as the 
Provencal peasant watches it to this saa 


No one fails to be surprised when he 
first-finds himself in the presence of 
* Scarab, who, with his head down 
nd his long hind legs in the air, 
pushes with might ond main his huge 
pill, the source of so many awkward 
tumbles. Undoubtedly the simple fel- 
lah, on belrolding this spectacle, won- 
dered what that ball could be, what ob- 
ject the black creature could have ‘in 
rolling it along with such vigor. The 
peasant of today asks himself the same 
question. 

In the days of the Rameses and 
Thotmes, superstition had something 
to say in the matter; men saw in the 
rolling sphere an image of the world 
performing its daily revolution; and the 
Scarab received divine honors: in 
memory of his ancient glory he con- 
tinues the Sacred Beetle of the modern 
naturalists. 


Ancient Egypt used to say that the 
Scarab rolls his ball from east to west, the 
direction in which the world turns. It 
was thought that he buried it underground 
for twenty-eight days, because that was 
the period of lunary revolution. The four 
weeks’ incubation quickened the pillmak- 
ers’ progeny. On the twenty-ninth day, 
which the insect knew to be that of the 
conjunction of the sun and moon and of 
the birth of the world, he was supposed to 
go back to the buried ball, dig it up, open 
it and throw it into the Nile, thus complet- 
ing the cycle. Immersion in the sacred 
waters caused a Scarab to emerge from the 
ball. 

M. Fabre bids us not laugh superiorly 
at this ancient superstition. For the 
fundamental error, regarding as the Sca- 
rab’s cradle the ball which we see rolling 
across the fields, still lingers in our text- 
books. It was only after years of steady 
observation that the great naturalist be- 
came convinced that the beetle’s. burden 
contained no germs; they were merely 
rolled away as provision. This is not the 
only tradition Fabre punctures. LEarlier 
observers (Blanchard, Illiger) had de- 
scribed several beetles pushing a pellet of 
food, and attributed this dual labor to co- 
operation. By means of ingenious experi- 
ment, M. Fabre disproves this; the beetle 
seems to have no instinct for co-operation 
whatever: 


They are very far, however, from any 
such co-operation. Each pushes the 
ball, with all his might, I admit, but he 
pushes as if he were alone and seems 
to have no notion of the happy result 
that would follow a combined effort. 
e ¢ ¢ I introduced artifically a stop- 
page which is not really very different 
from those occurring naturally when 
the ball is being rolled amid the thou- 
sand and one irregularities of the 
ground; and the beetle behaves, in my 
experimental tests, as he would have 
behaved in any other circumstances in 
which I had no part. He uses his back 
as a wedge and a lever and pushes with 
his feet, without introducing anything 
new into his methods, even when he 
has a companion and can avail himself 
of his assistance. 


This ts the experience of niost investi- 
gators when they put to animals tests 
which require what would seem to be the 
rudiments of a reasoning process rather 
than the simple working of instinct. The 
other volumes of the ‘‘ Souvenirs Entomo- 
logiques "" which have so far been pub- 
lished have been noted for the sheer ex- 
Fabre is able to in- 
fuse into his records of the multitudinous 
lives of the tiny creatures whose doings he 
chronicles with such loving and humorous 
minuteness. In-this regard ‘‘ The Sacred 
Beetle "' is no exception; one watches the 
progress of a beetle pushing a pellet of 
food over a perilous terrain with a tremu- 
lous eagerness; it is part of M. Fabre's 
genius that he is able to invest science 
with the heightened expectancy of crises 
fn our own lives: - 


And now to work with a will! The 
thing moves, it begins to roll; we shall 
get there, though not without diffi- 
culty. Here is the first awkward place; 
the beetle is wending his way athwart 
a slope and the heavy mass tends to 
follow the incline; the insect, however, 
for reasons best known to himself, pre- 
fers to cut across this natural road, a 
bold project which may be brought to 
naught by a false step or by a grain of 
sand which disturbs the balance of the 
load. The false step is made; down 
goes the ball to the bottom of the 
valley; and the insect, toppled over 
by the shock, is lying on its back, kick- 
ing. It is soon up again and hastens 
to harness itself once more to its load. 
The machine works better than ever. 
But look out, you dunderhead! Follow 
the dip of the valley; that will save 
labor and mishaps: the road ts good 
and level; your ball will roll quite 
easily. Not a bit of it! The beetle 
prepares once again to mount the slope 
that has already been his undoing. 


The whole book partakes of this interest. 


“We Simply 









Why? 
ys 
“The demand 
comes not only 
from the hospitals, 
but also from the 
41 large United States 
camps; from 600 
smaller camps, posts 
and stations; from the 
battleships, from the 
men overseas, where 
the American Library 
Association books are 
im service at over 200 
distributing points.” 
This is from a letter from Carl H. 
Milan, assistant director of the A. 
L. A. He knows what the boys 
want. : 
The boys love Zane Grey because 
they feel a kinship with the people 
he writes about. Sunlight and star- 
light, sweet -niountain winds and 
stinging sandstorms of the desert, 
the far horizon—the tremendous 


IT’S A NEW ONE! 


THE DESERT OF WHEAT 


Order tt today from. your bookseller’s, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Established 1817. 


scale of things—and the savage - 
cruelty of nature, have all left their 
marks upon Zane Grey’s people. 
Their home is in the large spaces— 
among the Western trails—and now 
he has written a new book—of the 
Far West—of the yellow wheat fields 
—a book full of the drama of life. 

You will feel about him as the sol- 
diers do when you read this big book. 


Cannot: 


Get Enough of 
_Zane Grey’s Books! 


1”? 





By ZANE GREY. 
Read it and pass it on to a soldier. 


NEW YORK. 








THE CRITICS SAY THAT ALL THE BEST THAT HAS 
BEEN FELT OR WRITTEN ON THE WAR IS IMPLIED 
AND SURPASSED IN IBANEZ’ VIVID NOVEL 


‘TheFour Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse 


Of this vivid novel,"written from the international viewpoint, on the 
grand scale by one of the world’s leading novelists, one critic says, “If you 
could create the traditional visitor from Mars to whom you wanted to give 
in one book an epitome of what had been written and felt of the war you 
could hand him ‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse’.”” - The reviewer 
goes on to enumerate what has been given to the world in many reports, 
stories of trench life, glimpses of devastation, diplomatic experiences, splendid 
tributes to Allied courage and endurance, dnd adds; ‘‘All of these are im- 
plied and surpassed in the book of the Spanish novelist.”" They are set 
in true proportion and given the vividness of young cosmopolitan life in 
Paris in this thoroughly cnjoyable novel. 


; By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


Cloth, $1.90 net. Postage extra. 
If unobtainable from your dealer, order direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. “sce” 























‘Thats Me All Over, Mable’’ 


is the name of the new DERE MABLE book, 
just published. It continues the famous Love 
Letters of a Rookie and, uproariously funny 
from first page to last, bids fair to outrival in 
_ popularity DERE MABLE itself. Lieut. Streeter 
and Corp. Bill Breck in writing and drawing are 
_a combination the soldiers and their families cannot resist. Two 
printings of “THATS ME ALL OVER, MABLE” were 
required before publication, totalling 150,000 copies. 


@ We fee! that a long-felt need is filled by B. Van Vorst’s 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF FRANCE, also just published. 
It is‘the only low-priced history of France which satisfactorily 
presents the salient events from the year 451 into 1918. Just 
the book for the men who went Over, for those who didn’t get 
across, and for every other American who wants a compact, read- 
able French history.. There are 92 illustrations and < maps. 


It emangtes from the author’s passion for 
his subject, a sense that the translator has 
rendered unimpaired in his translation. One 
feels in these clear pages that one is 
reading French. It is a mistake to have 
called Fabre the ‘‘ Homer of the insects ‘’; 


q At all bookshops. 
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better to have called him their Boswell. 
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Automobile 
Liability 
By JOHN A. POST 


for over 20 years general western 
attorney for the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company of New York. Net $1.00 
An accident guide for owners insured 
and uninsured. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av.,N.Y. 


THE EAGLE’S EYE 


By WILLIAM J. FLYNN 

Recently Retired Chief U. 8. Secret Service 

Novelized by Courtney Ryléy Cooper 
Relates in detail the dastardly plots at- 
tempted against the U. S. Government and 
people by German agents. The plot to destroy 
the American Fleet; arson, bombing, intimida- 

tion, etc., and the Lusitania crime. 

It is your patriotic duty to read this book 

PRICE $1.50 NET. Postage Extra 

For Sale by ™ 


Prospect Press, Inc. *4%%;'i! 


and all beeksteres 


~~ THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


(of 25 W. 45th St.. New York City) 
GOSTA TERLING’S SAGA 


fm the a. A. of LILLIE TUDEER ang 
VELMA ANSTON HOWARD. 
The tale of the twelve cavaliers 
of Exkeby, ally of an 
unfrocked’ clergyman, the cavalier 
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‘g150 each. 
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ROUSSEAU’S “LEAGUE” 
ny writers on political 


A + 


e—it would be 

difficult to measure, with any 
@ezgree of accuracy, their indebted- 
ness to that revolutionary thinker and 
visionary - of the eighteenth century, 
Jean JaCQues Rovsskav. It may be 
that his books are not so widely read 
today as they once were, and that they 
have been superseded to a great extent 
by the more brilliant, witty writing of his 
rival and successor, VoLTams. But the 
tdeas of Rovussgau seem to have a peren- 
nial hold on us. Their originator seems to 
Rave thought for a twentieth century 
world, and to have been as far as possible, 
tm his sympathies and turn of mind, from 
a civilization that appeals to our interest 
largely because it is old and outworn. Now 
tt is the League of Nations idea that a 
reader finds originates with the great 
French philosopher. Rovussgau first speaks 
eof the ‘** Project for Ferpetual Peace ’’ in 
hfs ‘' Confessions,’’ telling’ us that he de- 
rived it from the Abbé de SaInT-PreseRe, 
whose manuscripts had been placed in his 
hands. Later on he elaborated the ‘* Proj- 
ect,’’ called it a League of Nations, in- 
tended for the nineteen powers which he 
supposed would form the future ‘‘ Euro- 
pean Republic,’’ and drew up these five 
articles by which these powers would be 
federated: 


By the first, the contracting sov- 
ereigns wiil establish among them a 
perpetual and irrevocable alliance, and 
will nominate plenipotentiaries to hold, 
in a specified place, a permanent diet 
or congress, in which all disputes of 
the contracting parties will be arrang 
and terminated by way of arbitration 
or of decision. 

By the second will be specified the 
Bumber of sovereigns whose plenipo- 
tentiaries will have votes at the diet; 
those who will be invited to accede to 
the treaty; the order, time, and method 
by which the presidence will pass from 
one to the other at equal intervals; 
lastly, the relative-quota of contribu- 
tions to meet joint expenses and the 
method of raising them. 

By the third, the confederation will 
guarantee to each of its members pos- 
session and government of all the 
States which it actually possesses, like- 
wise the succession, elective or heredi- 
tary, according as everything is estab- 
lished by the fundamental laws of each 
country; and in order to suppress at 
once the source of disputes which con- 
tinually recur, it will be desirable to 
take actual possession and the latest 
treaties as the basis of all the mutual 
rights of the contracting Powers, re- 
nouncing forever and reciprocally every 
other previous pretension; except fut- 
ure contentions, successions, and other 

e due, which 

by the arbitration 

of the diet, without leave to enforce a 

claim by violence or even to take up 

arms one against another under any 
pretext whatsoever. 

By the fourth will be specified the 





Han: 
tions, should negotiate tr 
trary to the confedersj*=n, or should 


we have rarely had the opportunity to 
welcome something ‘‘ literary,’’ and of the 
\ first order, from Norway. Jonan BoJsn, 
a translation of whose novel, ‘‘ The Great 
Hunger,”’ reviewed elsewhere in these col- 
umns, has just appeared in this country, 
is a Norwegian scarcely known, even by 
name, to American readers, although in 
Norway he has held a place in the front 
rank of novelists for nearly thirty years. 
He shares the popularity of Prrer EccEr 
and Burnt Las, novelists who are equally 
unknown to the American public. When 
he first wrote Bosxn was carried away with 
the Zola brand of realism that swept lit- 
erary Europe in the eighties and carly 
nineties, and his first novels were deeply 
touched by the French master’s themes 
and methods. Latterly, however, BoJvEzR 
has drifted into a sort of symbolic school 
of fiction, although his work is strongly 
realistic in tone. He is deeply imbued with 
the literary characteristic of his race, an 
ser} that becomes a sort 
of habitual melancholy. He has been 
called, indeed, ‘“‘the Cassandra of his 
race.’ Gloom, depression are not quali- 
ties that make for popularity in fiction— 
at least in this country—and it may be 
that this fact will stand in the way of any- 
thing like widespread appreciation of 
Boser's work with us. It is cheering to 
learn, however, that ‘‘ The Great Hun- 
r’’ is the least depressing of his novels, 
even if it is not exactly a light or humor- 
ous story. 


ELVES AND FAIRIES 


ELVES AND FAIRIES. Pictures by Ida 
Rentoul Outhwaite, Verses by Annie R. 
Rentoul. Edited by Gren Outhwaite. 
Melbourne, Australia: The jan 
Publishing Company. 

UT of the antipodes comes this big and 
beautiful book with its proof of what 

Australia can do in the way of verse, 
illustration, and bookmaking. A whimsical] 
foreword by Archibald T. Strong of the 
University of Melbourne sets forth the 
claim that if the fairies long ago left Eng- 
land—he says the “ last authentic Fairy 
recorded in England occurs in a Masque of 
Ben Jonson’s ’’—they~have found a new 
home among the oddly named trees and 
flowers of Australia, where the two au- 
thors of this volume have discovered them 
and sung and pictured their activities. And 
surely the Australian fairies are very diffi- 
cult to please if they have not been greatly 
delighted by the portrayal of them made 
by these two ladies. Mrs. Outhwaite’s 
pictures,’ of which there are forty-five in 
full-page plates, fifteen in color and the 
rest in black and white, show a high de- 
gree of skill, grace, and charm. The draw- 
ing is firm and true, the conceptions 
charming, and the figures strikingly grace- 
ful and pleasing. There is often a touch of 
humor or grotesquerie of the kind that 
brings a tender smile into the reader's 
heart as well as to his lips. 

The poems by Miss Rentoul, of which 
there are sixty or more, companion the 
pictures most happily. Their simplicity of 
diction, their frequently quaint or gently 
humorous idea, and their melodious quality 
put them into that difficult land between 
childhood and maturity, 30 perfectly in- 
habited by Stevenson and by Riley in some 
of their poems, which can be equally en- 
joyed by both children and grown-ups. The 
opening poem, entitled ‘‘ Moonrise,’’ has 
three dainty stanzas, of which this is the 
first: 


int 








Moonrise com 

Pushing ‘tarough the ti-tree; 
Moonrise comes, 

With her wand of pearl; 
Moonrise comes, 

I can hear the Fairies; 
Softer than a wattle-bud 

Their wings uncurl. 
Hush, hush, hush! 

I can hear the Fairies; 
Softer than a wattle-bud 

Their wings uncuri. 


And here is the first stanza of a fairy’s 
speculations as, poised on a hillside, she 
h tations: 


Down in the hollow, nestling deep, 
The Mortals’ Country lies; 

And when the stars begin to peep 
Like wild birds in the skies, 

We see the mortal lights agieam 

Behind the window 

Like songbirds in a cage they seem, 
Poor little mortal stars. 

Oh, are you happy, mortal lights, 

Behind the bars on Summer nights? 


The authentic note of originality bra 


— that these two talented A’ 
better known to 





become 
venaern. The profita of the book are de- 
yoted te the Red Cross. 
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Biography 
THE DOCTRINES OF THE GREAT EDU- 
CATORS. By Robert R. 12mo. 
a we Sis Gexeeiens Songeny. $2. 
A biographical history of education, com- 
mencing with Plato, Quintilian, and tnclud- 
ing Froebel and Montessori. 


Poetry and Drama 


IN THE PATH OF THE GLEAM. By abdhie 
mo. Boston: The | 


Poet Lore Company.. 
Collection ef short poems. 
OCEATHA. AND New ee  d 
Vv. Roberts. 


Charies 
York: The 
Sack foun ae” 
Contains a one-act drama with prologue, a 
dramatic poem and a number of lyrics. 
THE 1 ENGLISH F ieag By Various Writ- 
12mo. The Macmillan 


lew York: 

Songun. sie. 

The fifth volume of the series containing 
selections from the famous poets of Bngiand, 
with critical introductions by various writers. 
There is a £ 3 introduction to the whole 
work by Matthew Arnold. The present vol- 
ume contains selections from Browning with 
a critique of him by Margaret L. Woods and 
ether poets since his time up to and includ- 
ing Rupert Brooke. 


Travel and Descriptien 

THE SOUL OF DENMARK. By Shaw Des- 
mond. 12mo. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. . 

Depicts the Danish attitude toward life. 
and furnishes the study of Danish literature, 
art, religions, politics, business, 2c. 

THIRTY YEARS IN TROPICAL AUSTRA- 
LIA. By Gilbert White. 8vo. New York: 
The Macmillan C - $3.25. 

An Mustreted book of travels In Queens- 





Philippines. The author is Bishop of Will- 
ochra. 


Essays 
THE BACKGROUND BOOKS. 
Itha 


MOCRACY. $1.12 each. 

The first four volumes of a series of pub- 
lications In which Mr. Bailey presents his 
personal estimates and impressions of a num- 
ber of important and interesting subjccts to 
which he has devoted his life. 

TELL IT IN GATH. By Joseph A. pm epanedy 
8vo. The University Press. Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Describes what Southern character, tradi- 
tion, culture, and literature have done for the 
United States. 

WORLD WAR ISSUES AND IDEALS. 
ited by Morris Edmund 
ter Blake Norris. 

Ginn & Co. $1.40. 

Readings in contemporary history and 

ifterature. 


War Books 

A =a brminbe OF FRANCE. By Captain 
G. P. Capart 12mo. New York: W. J. 
Watt & Co. $1.2. 

Stories and sketches of the war 

A PEACE CONGRESS OF ensues. 
Compiled by Frederick Freksa. 12mo. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

An account of the Congress of Vienna in 

1915, based on the memories of those who 

took part in it. 

WAR LIBRARIES AND ALLIED STUDIES. 
By Theodore Wesley Koch. 12mo. New 
York: G. E. Stechert & Co. $2.50. 

Describes the war services of the American 

Library Association. The anthor was sent 

by the Library of Congress on a special mis- 

sion to Engtand In January, 1917. 


Fiction 
7ae ee HUNGER. By Johan Bojer. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 
at. how a Norwegian boy brought up in 
poverty fights to educate himself. 


THF EAGLE’S EYE. By William J. Fiynn. 
12mo. New York: Prospect Press. $1.50. 


The author was for twenty years Chief of 

the United States Secret Service. The per- 

sonal story, novelized by Courtney Riley 

Cooper, tells of the activities in this country 

of*the Imperial German Government spies. 

THE MAN NOBODY KNEW. By _Hol- 
worthy Hall. 12mo. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Story of a man who enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion because he wanted to disappear from 
the earth. 

TIN COWRIE pane. By Henry Milner 
Rideest. 12mo. ew York ork: Duffield & 
e) r 
Story of the lost heir to an obscure East 
India kingdom. , 
New Editions 
= CAUSE OF THE SOCIAL EVIL. By 
Wells Eliiott. 12mo. Macon, Ga: A. 
Wells Elliott. $1. 50. 

New edition of a book which was first pub- 
shed in 1914. 

STATE. By Woodrow Wilson. 8vo. 
= ew York: D’c. Heath & Co. 

npustal' odttben <8 @ week tum, ecnerighted 
in 1898 and now revised to December, 1918, by 
Professor Edward Eliot, Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Politics of the University 
of California. 

Religion 
GOD'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. 
By Edward S. Drown. 12mo. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 60 cents. 

Discusses some of the great questions which 

are said to be perplexing the sincere Chris- 


tians of today. The author is Professor of the 
Episcopal Theological School In Cambridge. 





A study of some of the obstacies that block 
the advance of Christianity today. 
ADDRESSES AND SERMONS TO STU- 

DENTS. By David M. Steele. =... tans 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25 
Contains twelve addresses, orations, and 
sermons. The author is Rector of the Church 
of St. Luke and The Epiphany in Philadel- 
phia. 


Educational and Miscellaneous 
EDUCATING m.. STORY-TELLING. By 
natherine Cather. 12me. Yonk- 
ers: World PBek Company. $1.60. 
* A new volume in the Play-School Series 
edited by Clark W. Hetherington which 
shows the value of story-telling with the 
education of tools for the use of all workers 
with children. 
PITMAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. By Frank A. . 
as New York: Isaac Pitman & Sens. 
Textbook centaining rulea of grammer, 
with exercises and vocabulary. 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION IN THE STATE OF 
YORK FROM 1777 to 1&0. By 
Gerland Hobson. §8vo. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago. 
One of the supplementary educational 
aphs published in conjunction with 
The School Review and The Elementary 
School Journal. 
RACIAL FACTORS IN 
Philip Al 





ENTS oF nag ma an —_ 
Murray 12me. 
American 


Schoch and 
York: | "Company. 

Takes up such subjects as h money, 
credit, banking, insurance, savings, institu- 
tions, &c. 

WIT, WISDOM, 
GREAT. By 
New York: 
3. 


A collection of the sayings and doings of 
prominent men and women, with numerous 
anecdotes illustrative of their character. 
THE GREAT PLAN. By A. E. Stillwell. 

12mo. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

a scheme by which nations will 
pay all war debts within fifteen months. 
mor. TO aevoce YOUR INCOME TAX 

LIBERTY CURRENCY. By Arthur 
Biwacd Stillwell. 12mo. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

Written im explanation of the scheme 
which ts intended, primarily, to the intro- 
duction of “ The Great Plan,”’ a book pub- 
lished by the author. 

— MANKIND —. By —- 
Swift. 12mo. Boston: Marshall J 
Gommpany. $1.58. 

Series of studies on evolutionary lines 
showing among other things that mankind !s 
& product of the unfittest and that he is 
morally below the brutes, &c. 


‘NATIONAL L PROSPERITY 


THE FOUNDA 

PROSPERI TY. | ties i Png haha 
tion_of Permanent National Resources. 
By Richard T. Ely, Ralph Hess, Charies 
K. Leith, and Thomas Nixon Carver. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 
ANY conservationists lose sight of the 
fact that there ts a debit as well as 
a credit to proposals otherwise admirable. 
Nobody opposes conservation if there is 
economy in it, but conservation may be 
so costly that our posterity cannot afford 
it. To destroy for use may be to increase 
profit. Thus to destroy forests for the 
sake of raising grain benefits posterity, 
which profits more from the grain than it 
would from the forests. The case is not 
the same with deposits which do not re- 
new themselves, but which are reduced 
forever by whatever is taken from them. 
Yet if coal and other minerals are to be 
preserved for posterity, posterity must pay 
what it would cost to invest the capital 
which it would be necessary to use and 
the interest’ which must be paid on the 
capital. Conservation may be mere hoard- 
ing of resources with a view to exploiting 
the market, in which case it must be con- 
trolled by the police and taxing powers se 
as to destroy private profit at public cost. 
The case is still different with water 
power. In that case the waste is by non- 
use. There is no reduction by use, nor 
any increase by nonuse; and the waste 
by the idleness of the flowing water is 
caused often by legislation designed to pre- 
vent private profit at public cost. The 
conclusion is that ‘* there is a sharp limit 
to the economic sacrifice that we may 
reasonably and ethically ask the private 
person to make for even the present wel- 
fare, and the limit is still sharper when 
we come to consider the interests of future 
generations. When it is possible and as a 
general principle, social burdens should be 
socially diffused and socially borne.’’ The 
cost of capital limits conservation in prac- 
tice, and this explains a ‘‘ temporary reac- ° 
tion due on the one hand to selfishness 
and ignorance, and on the other to the 
indiscretions, exaggerations, and other mis- 
takes of certain conservationists. The 
influence of these — writers will 
reaction whieh 
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OR years you have read these advertisements of O. Henry 
and thought that some day you would take advantage of 
their low price. 


But that low price isalmost over. The rising priceof binding ° 
alone makes it impossible to continue, to say nothing of the increase 
in the price of paper, labor—everything that goes into these sets. 


We could make poorer books and continue to sell them at this 
price. But O. Henry is worthy of a good book. His pages will be 
read and re-read, so the books must be strongly and well made—as 
well as good to look at. 


So the price must go up. No more will you be able to say “To- 
morrow I will get these books at the bargain price.” This is your 
chance. The hands of the clock won’t turn back. Send the coupon 
today—now—or you will be too late. 


O. HENRY 


O. Henry has made another record. More volumes of his 
works have been sold than any short stories in the history of the 
world. Up to the day this page goes to press 2,500,000 volumes 
have been sold—in England and Australia, France and Belgium 
—throughout the world—over two million in the United States 
alone. So many editions of O. Henry have been printed that the 
old plates were entirely worn out and we had to make brand-new 
plates for this edition, so you will get the very first impression 
from these new plates—the clearest, cleanest print you have ever 
seen. 





Finish these| 
Stories for 


Yourself 

















The girl got $6 a week and 
was lonely. ‘“Piggy’—you can 
imagine his kind—was waiting 
downstairs. He knew where 
champagne and music could be 
had. But that night she didn’t 
go. That was Lord Kitchener’s 
doing. But another night? 
O. Henry tells about it in a story. 
Read it. 
















One soldier in France had with him a volume of O. Henry, which was split up ito as 
many parts as’ there were stories, distributed and used until the print had worn away. 


FREE sack LONDON 


He was the last of our classic writers to die. He was the 
founder of a new literature. He was more real — more primitive 
than any of his heroes. Go with him to the freezing north. Follow 
him to the south seas. Fight your way with him around the 
Jorn. Get his best work absolutely free. Send the coupon. 


Only a Few Days More of 
the Low Price 


Will you be left out of a thing as tremendous as this? Will you let 
this man with his power for laughter and tears take his treasure to others 
and not to you?, Will you let this chance go and later pay a big price for 
the set? Or will you send this coupon now and join the mil- 
lnons who have wept and laughed and felt better for the 
reading of these warm, kindly; joyous, tragic bits of life? 

ill you send this coupon now and be one of the thou- 
@ nds who get the books at the low price and little 
payments? Send only the coupon today without 
woney. Make vp your mind after you get the books. 

Remember that the end of this sale is at hand. 
A day lost will cost you money. Send the 
coupon now--today--at once. . 























Judge! 


When you sent me up for four, 
years, you called me a rattle- 
snake. Maybe | am one—any- 
how you hear me rattling now. 
One year after I got to the pen, 
my daughter died of—well, they 
said it was poverty and the dis- 
grace together. You've got a 
daughter, Judge, and I am going 
to make you know how it feels 
to lose one. I’m free now, and | 
guess F’ve turned to rattlesnake 
all right. Took ot when 1 
strike. Yours respectfully, 


RATTLESNAKE. 











This is the, beginning of just 
one of the 279 wonderful stories 
by O. Henry. 
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- works, in 12 volumes, 
god tops. 
4 o th: 5S-volume set of 
London bound in blue cloth 
with gold tops. If I keep te 
b ’ lir mit $’ per month 
for 17 months for the O. H nry 
set only and retain the Lo don 
set without charge. Oth rwise I 
will, within ten days, return beth 
sets at your expense. 












If This Happened on- 
Your Wedding Night? 


She had gone to change into 
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her traveling dress. A few mo- AdArOSS 2. s.csecccecccncvccccccceccecce 
ments later he found her in her 
room—the woman he had just 30 IRVING PLACE Oceupation 66... cece ecereseeeesereseeecce . 


The beautiful three-quarter leather style 
binding of O. Henry costs only a few cents 
more a volume and has proved a favorite. 
4 set of this Juxurious binding send $1.50 


For 
for it months. 
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made his wife—and his best 
friend. What would you have 
done? What did he do? Find 
ovt from the torv bv ©. Perr: 
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LETTERS OF IRVING 
AND HENRY BREVOORT 





WASHINGTON IRV- 


LETTERS OF 
THE 


THE 
ING TO HENRY BREVOORT. 
LETTERS OF HENRY BREVOORT TO 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Together with 
Other Unpublished Brevoort 2. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Georg 
S. Hellman. =9° volumes. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putmam’s Sons. Each 
volume, $3.50. 


N 1915 a limited edition was published, 
I in two volurhes, of the letters of 
Washington Irving to Henry Bre- 
voort. This was followed the next 
year by the publication, in similar form 
and also in a limited issue, of Brevoort’s 
letters to Irving, together with other in- 
teresting Brevoort papers with which the 
Public was as yet unacquainted. The orig- 
inal edition of each was very small iné@eed 
-there were only 255 sets of the Irving 
letters—and the demand for a general pub- 
lication was quite to be expected. That 
@emand is now met by the issue of the 
original four volumes in two books, of 
convenient size, with excellent illustra- 
tions, printed in large type on good paper, 
at a price not prohibitive for the public at 
large. These important documents in the 
literary history of America are thus placed 
in the hands of the reading public gener- 
ally. As every one knows, Henry Brevoort 
was the intimate lifelong friend of Wash- 
ington Irving, and these letters supply val- 
uable material in Irving's biography. They 
give, as well, an important and interesting 
picture of American life—especially in New 
York—<during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is not to be expected that the corre- 
spondence of two men will offer a com- 
plete biography of either one of them. 
Irving's letters to Brevoort were most of 
them written during the years, 1815-1831, 
of the American author’s long stay in Eu- 
rope. While the two friends were both in 
New York correspondence was not neces- 
sary. But of those years Irving's letters 
paint a satisfying picture, in which the 
writer himself stands out clearly. As Mr. 
Hellman, the editor, says: 

With no other friend did Washington 
Irving carry on so voluminous a corre- 
spondence as with Henry Brevoort. It 
forms a record of friendship such as 
the annals of our literature nowhere 
parallels. It is not an exciting docu- 
ment; it contains, indeed, introspective 
analyses, but not in the morbid and 
sometimes thrilling manner to which 
later literary correspondences have 
accustomed us; and the veil of Irving's 
reserve is only now and then lifted to 
disclose the precious intimacies of his 
chivalrous soul. Often the tribulations 
of business affairs interpose their 
shadows; but, for the most part, it isa 
—" and cheerful record of a famous 


We have, for example, Irving's response 
to the fame that came to him as the 
author of the ‘‘ Sketch Book.’’ Brevoort 
had taken charge of the publication of the 
book in America; and we find Irving 
writing to him from London, Sept. 9, 1819: 


The receipt of your letter and the 
reading of some of these criticisms this 
morning have rendered me nervous for 
the whole day. I feel almost appalled. 
by such success, and fearful that it 
cannot be real—or that it is not fully 
merited, or that I shall not set up to 
the expectations that may be formed. 
We are whimsically constituted beings. 
I had got out of conceit of all that I 
had written, and considered it very 
questionable stuff—and now that it is 
so extravagantly bepraised I begin to 
feel that I shall not do as well again. 
However, we shall see as we get on— 
as yet I am extremely irregular and 
precarious in my fits of compvosition. 
The least thing puts me out of the 
vein, and even applause flurries me 
and prevents my writing, though of 
course it will ultimately be a stim- 
ulus. * 

I hope you will not attribute all this 
sensibility to the kind reception I have 
met with to an author’s vanity—I am 
sure it proceeds from very different 
sources. Vanity could not bring the 
tears into my eyes as they have been 
brought by the kindness of my coun- 
trymen. I have felt cast down, 
blighted, and broken spirited, and these 
sudden rays of sunshine agitate even 
more than they revive me. 

I hope—I hope I may yet do some- 
thing more worthy of the approbation 
lavished on me. 


A year and a half later, in the midst of 
financial discouragements, Irving wrote in 
reply to Brevoort’s plea — he return to 
America: 


You urge me to return to New York 
and say many ask whether I mean-to 
renounce my country? To this last 
question I have no reply to make—and 
yet I will make a reply—as far as my 
precarious and imperfect abilities en- 
able me, I am endeavoring to serve my 
country. Whatever I have written has 
been written with the feelings and pub- 
lished as the writings of an American. 
Is that renouncing my country? How 
elise am I to serve my country—by 
coming home and begging an office of 
it; which I should not have the kind 
of talent or the business habits requi- 
site to fill? If I can do any good in 
this world it is with my pen. I feel 
that even with that I can do very lit- 
tle, but if I do that Mttle and do it as 
an American, I think my exertions 
@ught to guarantee me from so un- 





kind a question as that which you say 

is generally made. 

As to coming home—I should at this 
moment be abandoning my literary 
plans, such as they are. 

Throughout these letters from England 
and the Continent, however; Irving makes 
constant reference—sometimes joyous, 
sometimes wistful, always tender—to his 
homecoming. We can never, he says, re- 
peatedly, feel at home out of America. 

In the letter just quoted his financial 
difficulties lead him, too, to an expression 
of most chivalrous loyalty to his brothers, 
at a time when he was receiving, in his 
business ventures, scant sympathy from 
home. 

In all his letters Irving’s own noble 
character stands out—brave, modest, kind, 
never self-centred, never uncharitable— 
though in one striking instance, at least, 
stern toward a culpable thoughtlessness. 
His comments on pcople and events at 
home and abroad are significant and fine. 
Of an American friend whom he has met 
in England he writes: 

Charles is exactly what an American 
should be abroad—frank, manly, and 
unaffected in his habits and manners, 
liberal and independent in his opinions, 
generous and unprejudiced in his senti- 
ments toward other nations, but most 
loyally attached to his own. 


Mr. Hellman points out that Washington | 


Irving is ‘‘ the only instance in American 
history of a man who, not alone keeping 
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aloof from partisanship, but even experi- | 


encing a decided aversion to all political 
office, was offered high positions in many 
fields of public life.’’ 


Of his nonpartisan | 


temper, and Brevoort’s as well, the letters | 


bear striking witness. From Washington, 
in 1811, Irving writes: 


As I do not suffer party feelings to 
bias my mind, I have associated with 
both parties—and have found worthy 
and intelligent men in both—with hon- 
est hearts, enlightened minds, gener- 
ous feelings, and bitter prejudices. A 
free communication of this kind tends 
more than anything else to divest a 
man’s mind of party bigotry; to make 
him regardless of those jaundiced rep- 
resentations of persons and things 
which he is too apt to have held up to 
him by party writers, and to beget in 
him that candid, tolerant, good-natured 
habit of thinking, which I think every 
man that values his own comfort and 
utility should strive to cultivate. 





Irving’s admiration and affection for Sir | 
Walter Scott are well known; but in Bre- | 
voort’s letters there is mention of an in- | 


teresting fact untold in Irving’s biog- 
raphies—that Brevoort gave ‘‘ Knicker- 
bocker’s History '' to Scott in return for 
some very rare books on the early history 


of New England presented to him by the | 


author of the Waverley Novels; Scott had 
at one time intended to write on the Amer- 
ican Indian, but gave up the idea; when 
he found how great was the interest of his 
young American friend Brevoort in that 
subject, he gave him the books—and Bre- 


voort long hoped to write something on the | 


subject himself. 


Brevoort’s letters are indeed interesting | 


and valuable, not only for their part in the 


life of Washington Irving, but for their | 


picture of American life, social, literary, 


and political. 





THE AMATEUR MAN 
THE AMATEUR MAN. a W. R. Gaut. 
Duffield & Co. $1.60 n 
Harold Stanley first appears as a suc- 
cessful young lawyer, with a brother-in- 
law who stands high in the councils of 
New York's financiers. As the represen- 
tative of this person, Harold is admitted 
to the meeting with which the book opens 
—a gafhering of rich men which takes 
place in March, 1917. These men plan 
“to prostitute the entire press of this 
country, and the ministry, and the uni- 
versities,’’ in order that they may ‘‘ rivet 
their clutch still more tightly on the 
wealth of this land.’’ One of their princi- 
pal means of pursuing this nefarious proj- 
ect, and the thing which they determine 
to work for and uphold, is the enforcement 
of national prohibition. Our Harold forth- 
with denounces them at great length, and 
betakes himself to the City of Sax, in 
Ohio. There he speedily becomes minister 
of the hewly formed People’s Church, and 
preaches what the author ‘assurés us are 
extraordinary sermons. Many of these 
are given at full length, and long ex- 
tracts are printed from some of the others. 
Harold makes many friends and many en- 
emies. The book contains several villains, 
the principal one being a person who pos- 
sessed a beautiful wife and kept her hidden 
on an island in Lake Ramona, on the 
borders of which stood the City of Sax. 
Harold is kidnapped, kept a prisoner in 
a cave,-takes_an important part in a 
murder trial, is “ assaulted, blackmailed, 
libeled, shot, ganghandled, and press- 
mobbed '’; in short, his career is as lively 
as that of any hero of a movie serial. 
Presently he is nominated Governor of 
Ohio by a new political party, and when 
the book ends his friends and enemies 
alike are expecting him to be the next 
President of the United States. 


which they were thwarted. 


WHO CARES? By COSMO HAMILTON, is a story of ' 
adolescence. of a boy and girl flung suddenly 

upon their own resources, opening the secrets of life without guidance, and coming 

out of a great adventure undamaged, owing to their inherent sense of cleanness. 


THE CURIOUS QUEST 


of Mr. Ernest Bliss, a r:~ «--1ng London idler, who wagers his physician £25,000 
that he can start out wi+h a fi ve-pound note and live for a year on what he can earn. 


The APARTMENT NEXT DOOR 


is the story of the U. S. Secret Service, into which the author has woven mysteries 
more enthralling than “The House of Whispers.” 
the ingenious methods of the German plotters and describes the clever ways in 
$1.50 net. 


At All Booksellers. 


$1.50 net 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
is the story of the amazing adventures 


$1.50 net 


By WILLIAM 
JOHNSTON, 


The story introduces some of 
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Fifth Printing 


ar Verse 


EDITED BY FRANK FOXCROFT 
Editor of ““The Living Age” 


‘ We are accustomed to think of poetry 
as te expression of soft-handed, pleas- 
ure-loving, 

and women, 

ing the muse, quietude was an indis- 
pensable essential. 

“ But here is verse written to the ac- 
companiment of the deafening roar of 
exploding shells and the anguished cries 
of the wounded and dying; and throu 
it all runs that note of a wonderful 
awe—that peculiar conviction of 
presence of a Great Miracie—the awaken- 
ing of the god in man. 











“‘One feels that to have missed this 
book would have m an almost ir- 
reparable loss, and to have read it is to 
have acquired an almost unforgettable 
heartache, and yet over and above all 
other emotions is the one of exaltation, 
the positive assurance that the Great 
War means the trumph of Good over 
Evil, the endl ot of the old regime of Au- 
tocracy and the beginning of the reign 
of World Democracy.” 


—Review of ‘War Verse” by Margaret 
MeclIvor-Tyndali in ‘National Service.”’ 


303 pages. Flexible Cloth, Net $125; Limp Leather, Net $2.00 


Postage extra. Order of Your Bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Publishers, New York 



































Jonathan 


By 
E. Temple Thurston 


New York -- 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


OU naturally expect a “dif- 
sort of novel from E. 
something 


ferent” 
Temple Thurston, 
quite apart from the ordinary 
run of fiction. Nor does he 
disappoint you in “David and 
Jonathan.” Out of a most 
dramatic situation he weaves a 
story as whimsical as his “City 
of Beautiful Nonsense,” but 
thrilling, making possible the 
most fantastic improbabilities. 
$1.50 net. For sale‘ at -all 
booksellers. 


London 
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” GEORGES CLEMEMCEAU, Premier of France, in 
France Facing Germany 


Speaks for France 





doubtless adopt at the peace table. 





The future of the world is dependent on the coming Peace, which in 
turn rests largely with three men, of whom M. Clemenceau is one. In this 
volume he has presented to the world the viewpoint which France will 
He analyses, the origins and progress 
of the struggle between France and Germany and the interests, 
fears of France. A knowledge of what M. Clemenceau stands for as the 
leader of France is vital to any understanding of the peace terms. 


Ready Jan. 22. Net, $2.00. 
Translated from the French by ERNEST HUNTER WRIGHT 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


hopes and 
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SOME NOVELS BY WOMEN | 
AND ART BY PLEBISCITE 





= WOMEN WHO MAKE OUR NOVELS. 
y Grant M. Overton. New York: Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. $1.50. . 

O at least one reviewer the title re- 

calls from some subconscious ware- 

house of unassorted recollections a 

scene in a Broadway melodrama of 

four or five years tack—an~ apartment 
house lobby, with a gum-chewing tele- 
phone girl, who negtected the bell and the 
importunities of callers in her absorption 
in a novel—a novel bound in a bright pink 
paper jacket and called ‘‘ The Prince and 
the Poppycock,’’ or somethbing of the sort. 

But it appears that Mr. Overton is not 

writing about the women who, as the bulk 
of the reading public, create the. demand 
for the sort of novel that authors supply; 
but the women who actually write the 
novels which other women—and men— 
read. So the subconscious connection was 
perhaps an accident; but as Mr. Over- 

ton tells us on Page 1 that “to say a 

thing is accidental is to say that it is or- 
dered or ordained, decreed, immutably 
fixed upon from the beginning,'’ there 
may have been some reason in it after all; 
for most of the book is taken up with 
bright pink novels, regarded in a bright 
pink way. 

Now, Mr. Overton may have intended to 
be critically and palely blue in his treat- 
ment. He calls himself a literary reporter, 
which he says is ‘‘a sort of new and 
strange creature”; and in this capacity 
he tells us that he is trying to give us an 
account of the ‘ personalities, perform- 
ances, and methods of work '’—and the 
Philosophies—of thirty-two American wo- 
men who write or have written novels. 
But this is only a part of it. If it were 
only reporting, it would wring anguished 
howls from a night city editor; but besides 
the reporting there is literary criticism, 
which is rather formidable. 
formidable exactly because it is written 
by a man who, however he may disown 
the title, is by profession a literary critic. 
First he wrote his book; then he went over 
it, hunting for any faults that he as a 
critic could find in it; and then he wrote 
an introduction in which he disposes of 
the critic's objections by the process tech- 
nically known as ‘* confession and avoid- 
ance,’’ and presents the resultant edifice 
triumphantly, a work triply fortified 
against the assaults of the otherwise 
minded. And of course this is a challenge 
to the critic, who cannot admit that the 
craft of an author may make a book 
wholly immune against criticism. 

Now, the merits of the book are two— 
firstly, that it does, as its author claims, 
fill a long-felt want. It gives the sub- 
stantial details of the life and work of 
these thirty-two writers, much of which 
is not to be found anywhere else, and all 
ef which in one book makes an extremely 
valuable compilation of biographical ma- 
terial. . Secondly, it is highly provocative; 
for from his reinforced intrenchment the 
author sallies forth to wipe the earth with 
those who disagree with him. He does not 
forget that he has promised facts, ~ not 
opinions; but he is a follower of William 
of Ockham, and hoids that all his opinions 
are facts. He knows what he likes, in- 
cluding G. K. Chesterton, virtue, and best 
sellers; and what he hates, including art 
and people who talk about it. And he 
falls upon those who are “ sophisticated, 
cynical, world worn, and merely flippant,”’ 
and smites them hip and thigh, conspues 
them, trampies them underfoot, casts 
them forth utterly. 

So the book contains a substratum of 
literary reporting—there is plenty of this 
in each biography, and it is of value 
whatever you think of the rest; literary 
criticism, of which the general text seems 
to be that whatsoever things are pure and 
of good report, we should think on these 
things, whether they exist or not; and, 
finally, a vast deal of metaphysics cen- 
tring around the cult of the Fact. 

Of course, the selection of thirty-two out 
of the thousands of women novelists is not 
an eaSy task. Probably some of the names 
2 this book will be unknown to many 
reduv._, “nd everybody will have two or 
three whom he would have included. But 
you have to stop somewhere, and you have 
to allow for tastes. Speaking reportorially, 
Mr. Overton makes a good case for includ- 
fing both writers whose work is artistically 
fine and writers who have won wide popu- 
larity; he presently leaves us with no doubt 
as to where his sympathies lie, and by the 
end of the book he has those of us who 
prefer a thing well done fp a thing badly 
done reduced to such abject submission 
that we are thankful “to ve any artists 
included at all. In any event, it is a good 
thing to have a book which includes Edith 
Wharton and Gene Stratton Porter (the 
antithesis is the author's) in the same 
goodly fellowship; and since nearly every 
author has been allowed, encouraged, or 


And it is | 


preface to herself from Mr. Overton’s point 
of view) there is here much useful evi- 
dence as to what our lady authors are and 
what they think they are. 

* But. how Mr. Overton hates those whom 
Mayor Hylan calls “art artists”! “And 
how he likes everybody else! His principal 
admiration, it would appear, is reserved for 
the two Porters—Gene Stratton and Elea- 
nor H.—but one suspects that perhaps 
‘these two chapters are a mere exercise in 
eristic. If so, they are beautifully done; 
you ‘end them with theconviction that the 
author regards ‘‘ St. Elmo”’ as the great 
American novel. But his enthusiasm for 
each authoress leads him to cumulative 
compliment as he approaches the end of 
the chapter, so that you lay the book 
down with the somewhat hazy impression 
that at sometime or another each and 
every one of the chosen thirty-two has 
been acclaimed our greatest woman novel- 
ist—except poor Mrs. Wharton. For her 
there is no mercy; she is an artist. 

The achievements of Amelia E. Barr are 
“much bigger and solid and more worth 
while than many, many efforts at literary 


‘art.’ '’ Or again, we read of stories 
‘‘ artistically, that is_unintelligibly, writ- 
ten.’ Art is not life, says our author, and 


never can be, a discovery which, of course, 
is not new; but as he uses the word “‘art’’ 
means the work of Bertha M. Clay—to take 
an example from outside his book—just as 
much as the work of Edith Wharton. That 
is to say, there is good art and bad art; 
Mr. Overton or anybody else has a right to 
prefer bad art if he wants to, but he should 
not base the preference on the assertion 
that his bad art is not art at all, but life. 
One doubts if even he could read’ a book 
which transcribed life exactly. 

But the Thrasymachean fury of his 
assault very nearly silences objection. ‘‘ If 
a thing is stated as good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent the statement is made as a statement 
of fact and not of personal opinion."’ 
“The reader must not construe what we 
say about her work as an expressior of 
opinion, but as a_ statement of fact."’ 
* They are invincible, unassailable, -these 
arguments, for they are facts.’" Kathleen 





Norris's merits may be ascribed in part to 
her newspaper training, which inculcates 
a respect for fact. Now Mr. Overton has 
been a reporter, and he must have ob- 
served that whatever his own reaction to 
the phenomena about him, a reporter’s 
training induces in many other men the 
conviction that there are no facts, al- 
though for purposes of convenience it is 
often necessary to assume them. But 
those who take this view are vain and 
empty persons, no more to be regarded 
than those who do not admire ’‘‘ K "’ and 
‘* The White-Linen Nurse '"’ and ‘‘ Bam- 
bi’’; or those who hold that ‘‘ realism "’ 
may occasionally, and regrettably, be not 
wholly pleasant. 

But this is a convenient doctrine; shel- 
tered by it Mr. Overton doctorfrankcranes 
at length. ‘‘ There is ony one opinion 
about Mrs. Wharton's work."’ (three books 
excepted,) and that is. of course, an un- 
favorable one. It is art; need one say 
more? -‘ If some people find no pleasure 
or benefit in Gene Stratton Porter, that is 
exclusively their own fault * * * Is it 
good to have come to such a state?"’ 
‘* There are no literary values, there are, 
only values in life’’ These are facts. 

But the book is much more than a blend 
of reporting and dogma. One is amazed 
at its omniscience; for example, within the 
first four pages we have disposed of cul- 
ture, Goethe, and the divine right of 
kings, besides getting a good deal off our 
mind about Edith Wharton. The author 
says he is 31 years old, and certainly it is 
an amazing and highly creditable achieve- 

ment to hold even wrong opinions on as 
many subjects as he touches here. Most 

men of his age have never even got around 

to more than haif the matters on which 

his conclusions are irrevocably and eternal- 

ly established. So, after this bombardment 

of assertion, it is a grievous shock to come 

upon enthusiastic praise of ‘those who 

‘* don’t know much about literature, but 

know what they like.” Sophisticated 

people, says our author, do not know what 

they like, &c. 

This observation makes one suspect that 

there are more things in heaven and earth 

than are dreamed of in the Overtonian phi- 

losophy; and that among these wanderers 

without the pale are epistemology and 

logic. For if you accord weight to the 

views of those who don’t know anything 

about literature, but know what they like; 

what is to become of this infinite and 

necessitarian universe of fact? The only 

test of ultimate validity, thes, is in a ma- 

jority vote» and suppose that vote goes 

against the author? If Mr. Overton recon- 

cites the worship of fact with his confi- 

dence in-a literary plebiscite, he does it 

only by soaring to a monistic empyrean 

where none may follow him. Aha! We 
have him! But hold— 

There it is in blaek and white on Page 
15: “ This will not appeal to persons who 
have not been taught by Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton the act of lucid thinking.” True, 
it will not, but with this all the meta- 
physical dilemma disappears, for a fol- 
lower of Chesterton is never under the 
necessity of reconciling anything with any- 
thing. And so ‘‘ The Women Who Make 
Qur Novels”’ is revealed at last as the 





incited to tell about herself from her own 
Point of view (though sometimes as a mere 


impregnable fortress, the uncriticisable 
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At Vienna a little over one hundred years ago 
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LETTERS OF IRVING 
AND HENRY BREVOORT 





THE LETTERS OF Wasermaroet IRV- 
ING TO HENRY BREVOOR THE 
LETTERS OF HENRY BREVOORT TO 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Together with 
Other pe gee og Brevoort Papers. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by George 
S. Hellman. Two volumes. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putmam’s Sons. Each 
volume, $3.50. 


N 1915 a limited edition was published, 
I in two volurhes, of the letters of 
Washington Irving to Henry Bre- 
voort. This was followed the next 
year by the publication, in similar form 
and also in a limited issue, of Brevoort's 
letters to Irving, together with other in- 
teresting Brevoort papers with which the 
Public was as yet unacquainted. The orig- 
inal edition of each was very small ind@eed 
-there were only 255 sets of the Irving 
letters—and the demand for a general pub- 
lication was quite to be expected. That 
@emand is now met by the issue of the 
original four volumes in two books, of 
convenient size, with excellent illustra- 
tions, printed in large type on good paper, 
at a price not prohibitive for the public at 
large. These important documents in the 
literary history of America are thus placed 
in the hands of the reading public gener- 
ally. As every one knows, Henry Brevoort 
was the intimate lifelong friend of Wash- 
ington Irving, and these letters supply val- 
uable material in Irving's biography. They 
give, as well, an important and interesting 
picture of American life—especially in New 
York—during the first half of the nine- 


teenth century. 

It is not to be expected that the corre- 
spondence of two men will offer a com- 
plete biography of either one of them. 
Irving’s letters to Brevoort were most of 
them written during the years, 1815-1831, 
of the American author’s long stay in Eu- 
rope. While the two friends were both in 
New York correspondence was not neces- 
gary. But of those years Irving's letters 
paint a satisfying picture, in which the 
writer himself stands out clearly. As Mr. 
Hellman, the editor, says: 

With no other friend did Washington 
Irving carry on so voluminous a corre- 
spondence as with Henry Brevoort. It 
forms a record of friendship such as 
the annals of our literature nowhere 
parallels. It is not an exciting docu- 
ment; it contains, indeed, introspective 
analyses, but not in the morbid and 
sometimes thrilling manner to which 
later literary correspondences have 
accustomed us; and the veil of Irving's 
reserve is only now and then lifted to 
disclose the precious intimacies of his 
chivalrous soul. Often the tribulations 
of business affairs interpose their 
shadows; but, for the most part, itisa 
sane and cheerful record of a famous 
life. 


We have, for example, Irving's response 
to the fame that came to him as the 
author of the ‘‘ Sketch Book.'’ Brevoort 
had taken charge of the publication of the 
book in America; and we find Irving 
Writing to him from London, Sept. 9, 1819: 


The receipt of your letter and the 
reading of some of these criticisms this 
morning have rendered me nervous for 
the whole day. I feel almost appalled 
by such success, and fearful that it 
cannot be real—or that it is not fully 
merited, or that I shall not set up to 
the expectations that may be formed. 
We are whimsically constituted beings. 
I had got out of conceit of all that I 
had written, and considered it very 
questionable stuff—and now that it is 
so extravagantly bepraised I begin to 
feel that I shall not do as well again. 
However, we shall see as we get on— 
as yet I am extremely irregular and 
precarious in my fits of composition. 
The least thing puts me out of the 
vein, and even applause flurries me 
and prevents my writing, though of 
course it will ultimately be a stim- 
ulus. * * 

I hope you will not attribute all this 
sensibility to the kind reception I have 
met with to an author's vanity—I am 
sure it proceeds from very different 
sources. Vanity could not bring the 
tears into my eyes as they have been 
brought by the kindness of my coun- 
trymen. I have felt cast down, 
blighted, and broken spirited, and these 
sudden rays of sunshine agitate even 
more than they revive me. 

I hope—I hope I may yet do some- 
thing more worthy of the approbation 
lavished on me. 


A year and a half later, in the midst of 
financial discouragements, Irving wrote in 
reply to Brevoort's plea — he return to 
America: 


You urge me to return to New York 
and say many ask whether I mean-to 
renounce my country? To this last 
question I have no reply to make—and 
yet I will make a reply—as far as my 
precarious and imperfect abilities en- 
able me, I am endeavoring to serve my 
country. Whatever I have written has 
been written with the feelings and pub- 
lished as the writings of an American. 
Is that renouncing my country? How 
elise am I to serve my country—by 
coming home and begging an office of 
it; which I should not have the kind 
of talent or the business habits requi- 
site to fill? If I can do any good in 
this world it is with my pen. I feel 
that even with that I can do very lit- 
tle, but if I do that Mttle and do it as 
apn American, I think my exertions 
@ught to guarantee me from so un- 





kind a question as that which you say 

is generally made. 

As to coming home—I should at this 
moment be abandoning my literary 
plans, such as they are. 

Throughout these letters from England 
and the Continent, however, Irving makes 
constant reference—sometimes joyous, 
sometimes wistful, always tender—to his 
homecoming. We can never, he says, re- 
peatedty, feel at home out of America. 

In the letter just quoted his financial 
difficulties lead him, too, to an expression 
of most chivalrous loyalty to his brothers, 
at a time when he was receiving, in his 
business ventures, scant sympathy from 
home. 

In all his letters Irving's own noble 
character stands out—brave, modest, kind, 
never self-centred, never uncharitable— 
though in one striking instance, at least, 
stern toward a culpable thoughtlessness. 


His comments on people and events at | 


home and abroad are significant and fine. 
Of an American friend whom he has met 
in England he writes: 

Charles is exactly what an American 
should be abroad—frank, manly, and 
unaffected in his habits and manners, 
liberal and independent in his opinions, 
generous and unprejudiced in his senti- 
ments toward other nations, but most 
loyally attached to his own. 


Mr. Hellman points out that Washington | 
** the only instance in American | 


Irving is 
history of a man who, not alone keeping 


aloof from partisanship, but even experi- | 
encing a decided aversion to all political | 
office, was offered high positions in many | 
Of his nonpartisan | 
the letters | 


fields of public life.’’ 
temper, and Brevoort’s as well, 
bear striking witness. From Washington, 
in 1811, Irving writes: 


As I do not suffer party feelings to 
bias my mind, I have associated with 
both parties—and have found worthy 
and intelligent men in both—with hon- 
est hearts, enlightened minds, gener- 
ous feelings, and bitter prejudices. A 
free communication of this kind tends 
more than anything else to divest a 
man’s mind of party bigotry; to make 
him regardless of those jaundiced rep- 
resentations of persons and things 
which he is too apt to have held up to 
him by party writers, and to beget in 
him that candid, tolerant, good-natured 
habit of thinking, which I think every 
man that values his own comfort and 
utility should strive to cultivate. 


Irving’s admiration and affection for Sir | 
Walter Scott are weil known; but in Bre- | 


voort’s letters there is mention of an in- 
teresting fact untold 
raphies—that Brevoort gave 
bocker’s History '' to Scott in return for 
some very rare books on the early history 
of New England presented to him by the 
author of the Waverley Novels; 
at one time intended to write on the Amer- 
ican Indian, but gave up the idea; when 
he found how great was the interest of his 


young American friend Brevoort in that | 


subject, he gave him the books—and Bre- 


voort long hoped to write something on the | 


subject himself. 


Brevoort’s letters are indeed interesting | 
and valuable, not only for their part in the | 
but for their | 


life of Washington Irving, 
picture of American life, social, 


and political. 


literary, 





THE AMATEUR MAN 


THE AMATEUR MAN. By W. R. Gaut. 

Duffield & Co. $1.60 net. 

Harold Stanley first appears as a suc- 
cessful young lawyer, with a brother-in- 
law who stands high in the councils of 
New York's financiers. As the represen- 
tative of this person, Harold is admitted 
to the meeting with which the book opens 
—a gafhering of rich men which takes 
place in March, 1917. These men plan 
“to prostitute the entire press of this 
country, and the ministry, and the uni- 
versities,’’ in order that they may “ rivet 
their clutch still more tightly on the 
wealth of this land.’’ One of their princi- 
pal means of pursuing this nefarious proj- 
ect, and the thing which they determine 
to work for and uphold, is the enforcement 
of national prohibition. Our Harold forth- 
with denounces them at great length, and 
betakes himself to the City of Sax, in 
Ohio. There he speedily becomes minister 
of the hewly formed People’s Church, and 
preaches what the author assurés us are 
extraordinary sermons. Many of these 
are given at full length, and long ex- 
tracts are printed from some of the others. 
Harold makes many friends and many en- 
emies. The book contains several villains, 
the principal one being a person who pos- 
sessed a beautiful wife and kept her hidden 
on an island in Lake Ramona, on the 
borders of which stood the City of Sax. 
Harold is kidnapped, kept a prisoner in 
a cave,:takes_an important part in a 
murder trial, is “ assaulted, blackmailed, 
libeled, shot, ganghandled, and press- 
mobbed "’; in short, his career is as lively 
as that of any hero of a movie serial. 
Presently he is nominated Governor of 
Ohio by a new political party, and when 
the book ends his. friends and enemies 
alike are expecting him to be the next 
President of the United States. 
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9 By COSMO HAMILTON, is a story of’ 
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which they were thwarted. 


$1.50 net 
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in Irving’s biog- | 
** Knicker- | 


Scott had 


“ We are accustomed to think of poetry 
as the expression of soft-handed, 
if impoverished, men 
and have believed that 
whatever else might be lacking in woo- 
ing the muse, quietude was an indis- 


ure-loving, 
and women, 


pensable essenti 


** But here is verse written to the ac- 
companiment of the deafening roar of 
exploding shells and the anguished cries 
of the wounded and dying; and through 

that note of a wonderful 
peculiar conviction of 
presence of a Great Miracle—the awaken- 
ing of the god in man. 


it all runs 
awe—that 
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book would have been an almost ir- 
reparabie loss, and to have read it is to 
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Ready Jan. 22. Net, $2.00. 


GEORGES CLEMEMCEAU, Premier of France, in 
France Facing Germany 


The future of the world is dependent on the coming Peace, which in 
turn rests largely with three men, of whom M. Clemenceau is one. In this 
volume he has presented to the world the viewpoint which France will 
He analyses, the origins and progress 
of the struggle between France and Germany and the interests, hopes and 
fears of France. A knowledge of what M. Clemenceau stands for as the 
leader of France is vital to any understanding of the peace terms. 


Translated from the French by ERNEST HUNTER WRIGHT 
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SOME NOVELS BY WOMEN | 
AND ART BY PLEBISCITE 





THE WOMEN WHO MAKE OUR NOVELS. 
By Grant M. Overton. New York: Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. $1.50. ~ 

O at least one reviewer the title re- 

calls from some subconscious ware- 

house of unassorted recollections a 

scene in a Broadway melodrama of 

four or five years tack—an apartment 
house lobby, with a gum-chewing tele- 
phone girl, who negtected the bell and the 
importunities of callers in her absorption 
in a novel—a novel bound in a bright pink 
paper jacket and called ‘‘ The Prince and 
the Poppycock,’’ or sometbing of the sort. 

But it appears that Mr. Overton is not 
writing about the women who, as the bulk 
of the reading public, create the demand 
for the sort of novel that authors supply; 
but the women who actually write the 
novels whifich other women—and men— 
read. So the subconscious connection was 
perhaps an accident; but as Mr. Over- 
ton tells us on Page 1 that “to say a 
thing is accidental is to say that it is or- 
dered or ordained, decreed, immutably 
fixed upon from the beginning,’’ there 
may have been some reason in it after all; 
for most of the book is taken up with 
bright pink novels, regarded in a bright 
pink way. 

Now, Mr. Overton may have intended to 
be critically and palely blue in his treat- 
ment. He calls himself a literary reporter, 
which he says is ‘‘a sort of new and 
strange creature"; and in this capacity 
he tells us that he is trying to give us an 
account of the ‘ personalities, perform- 
ances, and methods of work '’—and the 
Philosophies—of thirty-two American wo- 
men who write or have written novels. 
But this is only a part of it. If it were 
only reporting, it would wring anguished 
howls from a night city editor; but besides 
the reporting there is literary criticism, 
which is rather formidable. And it is 
formidable exactly because it is written 
by a man who, however he may disown 
the title, is by profession a literary critic. 
First he wrote his book; then he went over 
it, hunting for any faults that he as a 
critic could find in it; and then he wrote 
an introduction in which he disposes of 
the critic's objections by the process tech- 
nically known as ‘ confession and avoid- 
ance,’’ and presents the resultant edifice 
triumphantly, a work triply fortified 
against the assaults of the otherwise 
minded. And of course this is a challenge 
to the critic, who cannot admit that the 
craft of an author may make a book 
wholly immune against criticism. 

Now, the merits of the book are two— 
firstly, that it does, as its author claims, 
fill a long-felt want. It gives the sub- 
stantial details of the life and work of 
these thirty-two writers, much of which 
is not to be found anywhere else, and all 
ef which in one book makes an extremely 
valuabie compilation of biographical ma- 
terial. Secondly, it is highly provocative; 
for from his reinforced intrenchment the 
author sallies forth to wipe the earth with 
those who disagree with him. He does not 
forget that he has promised facts, ~ not 
opinions; but he is a follower of William 
of Ockham, and holds that all his opinions 
are facts. He knows what he likes, in- 
cluding G. K. Chesterton, virtue, and best 
sellers; and what he hates, including art 
and people who talk about it. And he 
falls upon those who are “ sophisticated, 
cynical, world worn, and merely flippant,’’ 
and smites them hip and thigh, conspues 
them, trampies them underfoot, casts 
them forth utterly. 

So the book contains a substratum of 
literary reporting—there is pienty of this 
in each biography, and it is of value 
whatever you think of the rest; literary 
criticism, of which the general text seems 
to be that whatsoever things are pure and 
of good report, we should think on these 
things, whether they exist or not; and, 
finally, a vast deal of metaphysics cen- 
tring around the cult of the Fact. : 

Of course, the selection of thirty-two out 
of the thousands of women novelists is not 
an ea8y task. Probably some of the names 
fin this book will be unknown to many 
readers, and everybody will have two or 
three whom he would have included. But 
you have to stop somewhere, and you have 
to allow for tastes. Speaking reportorially, 
Mr. Overton makes a good case for includ- 
ing both writers whose work is artistically 
fine and writers who have won wide popu- 
larity; he presently leaves us with no doubt 
as to where his sympathies lie, and by the 
end of the book he has those of us who 
prefer a thing well done to a thing badly 
done reduced to such abject submission 
that we are .thankful “to have any artists 
included at all. In any event, it is a good 
thing to have a book which includes Edith 
Wharton and Gene Stratton Porter (the 
antithesis is the author's) in the same 

goodly fellowship; and since nearly every 
author has been allowed, encouraged, or 


preface to herself from Mr. Overton’s point 
of view) there is here much useful evi- 
dence as to what our lady authors are and 
what they think they are. 
* But: how Mr. Overton hates those whom 
Mayor Hylan calls “art artists”! ~And 
how he likes everybody else! His principal 
admiration, it would appear, is reserved for 
the two Porters—Gene Stratton and Elea- 
nor H.—but one suspects that perhaps 
‘these two chapters are a mere exercise in 
eristic. If so, they are beautifully done; 
you ‘end them with theconviction that the 
author regards ‘‘ St. Elmo’’ as the great 
American novel. But his enthusiasm for 
each authoress leads him to cumulative 
compliment as he approaches the end of 
the chapter, so that you lay the book 
down with the somewhat hazy impression 
that at sometime or another each and 
every one of the chosen thirty-two has 
been acclaimed our greatest woman novel- 
ist—except poor Mrs. Wharton. For her 
there is no mercy; she is an artist. 

The achievements of Amelia E. Barr are 
“much bigger and solid and more worth 
while than many, many efforts at literary 
‘art.’ '’ Or again, we read of stories 
‘* artistically, that is_unintelligibly, writ- 
ten.’’ Art is not life, says our author, and 
never can be, a discovery which, of course, 
is not new; but as he uses the word “‘art ”’ 
means the work of Bertha M. Clay—to take 
an example from outside his book—just as 
much as the work of Edith Wharton. That 
is to say, there is good art and bad art; 
Mr. Overton or anybody else has a right to 
prefer bad art if he wants to, but he should 
not base the preference on the assertion 
that his bad art is not art at all, but life. 
One doubts if even he could read a book 
which transcribed life exactly. 

But the Thrasymachean fury of his 
assault very nearly silences objection. ‘‘ If 
a thing is stated as good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent the statement is made as a statement 
of fact and not of personal opinion.’’ 
‘* The reader must not construe what we 
say about her work as an expressior of 
opinion, but as a_ statement of fact."’ 
‘** They are invincible, unassailable, .these 
arguments, for they are facts.’' Kathleen 
Norris's merits may be ascribed in part to 
her newspaper training, which inculcates 
a respect for fact. Now Mr. Oyerton has 
been a reporter, and he must have ob- 
served that whatever his own reaction to 
the phenomena about him, a reporter’s 
training induces in many other men the 
conviction that there are no facts, al- 
though for purposes of convenience it is 
often necessary to assume them. But 


empty persons, no more to be regarded 
than those who do not admire ‘‘ K "’ and 
‘‘The White-Linen Nurse ’’ and ‘‘ Bam- 
bi*’; or those who hold that ‘‘ realism "* 
may occasionally, and regrettably, be not 
wholly pleasant. 

But this is a convenient doctrine; shel- 
tered by it Mr. Overton doctorfrankcranes 
at length. ‘‘ There is only one opinion 
about Mrs. Wharton's work."’ (three books 
excepted,) and that is. of course, an un- 
favorable one. It is art; need one say 
more? -‘ If some people find no pleasure 
or benefit in Gene Stratton Porter, that is 
exclusively their own fault * * * Is it 
good to. have come to such a state?"’ 
‘* There are no literary values, there are, 
only values in lifa’’ These are facts. 

But the book is much more than a blend 
of reporting and dogma. One is amazed 
at its omniscience; for example, within the 
first four pages we have disposed of cul- 
ture, Goethe, and the divine right of 
kings, besides getting a good deal off our 
mind about Edith Wharton. The author 
says he is 31 years old, and certainly it is 
an amazing and highly creditable achieve- 
ment to hold even wrong opinions on as 
many subjects as he touches here. Most 
men of his age have never even got around 
to more than haif the matters on which 
his conclusions are irrevocably and eternal- 
ly established. So, after this bombardment 
of assertion, it is a grievous shock to come 
upon enthusiastic praise of ‘those who 
‘** don’t know much about literature, but 
know what they like.” Sophisticated 
people, says our author, do not know what 
they like, &c. 

This observation makes one suspect that 
there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in the Overtonian phi- 
losophy; and that among these wanderers 
without the pale are epistemology and 
logic. For if you accord weight to the 
views of those who don’t know anything 
about literature, but know what they like; 
what is to become of this infinite and 
necessitarian universe of fact? The only 
test of ultimate validity, thes, is in a ma- 
jority vote; and suppose that vote goes 
against the author? If Mr. Overton recon- 
cites the worship of fact with his confi- 
dence in-a literary plebiscite, a. ro it 
only by soaring to a. menistic 

where none may follow him. Aba! We 
have him! But hold— 

There it is in black and white on Page 
15: “ This will not appeal to persons who 
have not been taught by Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton the act of lucid thinking.” True, 
it will not, but with this all the meta- 
physical dilemma disappears, for a fol- 
lower of Chesterton is never under the 
necessity of reconciling anything with any- 
thing. And so ‘‘ The Women Who Make 
Qur Novels’ is revealed at last as the 





incited to tell about herself from her own 
point of view (though sometimes as a mere 


those who take this view are vain and 





IMPORTANT BOOKS ON AN AFTER LIFE, ETC. 
Life After Death By James H. Hyslop 


A study of the nature of the other life and of communication therewith. 


The author is Secretary the American Society for Psychical Research, 
and has been»making: his investigations during twenty years. Net, $2.00 
How to Speak with the Dead By Sciens 


Simple, practical and direct, distinctly helpful, entirely sincere. Net, $1.50 


Reality of Psychic Phenomena By W. J. Crawford. 


A record of experiments with delicate physical apparatus which foreshadow 
remarkable discoveries in fields supposed to be wholly psycttical. Net, $2.00 


Hints and Observations for Those 
Investigating Psychical Phenomena By W. J. Crawford 


Outlines the best conditions for communicating with the Unseen. Net, $1.25 


- On the Threshold of the Unseen By Sir Wm. F. Barrett 
“The best book of its kind in English” say those who know. Net, $2.50 


Phantasms of the Living 
By Edmund Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and Frank Podmore. 


Abridged Edition prepared by Mrs. Henry Sedgwick. The most valuable 
results of all the investigations of the Psychical Research Society. Net, $7.00 


“J Heard a Voice,” or The Great Exploration 
By a King’s Counsel. An astonishing record of spirit messages. Net, $2.50 





Postage extra. If unobtainable from your dealer, these may be ordered direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
































At Vienna a little over one hundred years ago 
kings, queens and princes danced and frolicked 


while they swapped millions of human beings like 


cattle. Shall our Peace Conference be like this?, 
Read— 4 


A PEACE CONGRESS 
OF INTRIGUE 


An Intimate Account of the Congress of Vienna, 
1815, Based on the Memoirs of Participants There. - 
Translated, and with an Introduction and Copi- _, 
ous Explanatory Notes, by Harry Hansen. 2 


Here is the fascinating story, told from many angles, of that brill- 
iant, magnificent, sinister congress of social and political intrigue where 


small nations were but pawns in a gigantic game of incredible and 


shameless selfishness. Here pass Talleyrand, Metternich, Czar Alex- 

ander II., the charming Countess Zichy, Gentz, Dalbert and many another 

crafty statesman whose influence and whose methods may soon be seen 

at work again at Paris and Versailles. The world will know presently. 
Sold at All Bookstores. Price $2.50 


Published by THE CENTURY COMPANY, New York City 
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impregnable fortress, the uncriticisable 
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THE BEST SELLING NOVEL IN MANY LARGE BOOKSTORES 


‘SHAVINGS 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. | 
Everybody is laughing over the experiences of 


. . “Shavings,” the genial windmill maker of Cape Ccd. 
The most entertaining story of the season—$1.50 net. 


THE MOST. POPULAR NOVEL iN. MANY LARGE LIBRARIES i 


This Is an Appleton Book For Sale at All Backstores | 
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ROMAN LAW IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
By Charles Phineas Sherman, D. C. L. 
3 vols. | Boston: The Boston Book Com- 


pany. 


HILE Professor Sherman’s work 

is, of course, intended primarily 

for lawyers, it still affords a 

great deal of ,interest to the 
layman. In fact, the first volume, which 
traces the history of the law from pre- 
Roman times down to our own, is so 
clearly written and touches the streams of 
history and philosophy in so many ways, 
that it is to be hoped the volume may some 
day be printed by itself for general circu- 
lation. Professor Sherman's erudition is 
wide and deep; his style is eminently read- 
able. To illustrate the general interest of 
his outline, how he makes it a part of the 
wide stream of human progress, we may 
quote a passage from the first volume in 
which he describes the effect of the Stoic 
Philosophy upon the Roman law. He at- 
tributes the transformation of the Roman 
law imto world law to four forces: (1) the 
influence of the Praetorian edict, (2) 
Greek philosophy, especially Stoicism, (3) 
the influence of the jurisconsults, and (4) 
tmperial legislation. Speaking of the sec- 
end of these influences, Professor Sherman 
gays: 

The Stoic philosophy in particular 
appealed to the more intelligent Ro- 
mans of the later Republic. Cicero ac- 
cepted the tenets of this philosophy. 
And from Cicero to Alexander Severus 
the ethical principles of Stoic philos- 
ophy played a prominent part in Ro- 
man education and culture. The Ro- 
man mind took naturally to the dig- 
nity, righteous simplicity, and auster- 
ity of Stoicism. Stoic philosophy final- 
ly ascended the throne in the person of 
Marcus Aurelius, perhaps its greatest 
philosophical exponent. Says Sir Henry 
Maine: ‘‘ To live according to nature 
was to resist passion and to rise above 
the disorderly habits and gross indulg- 
ences of the vulgar to higher laws of 
action which nothing but se!f-denial 
and self-command would enable the as- 
pirant to observe. It is notorious that 
this proposition—live according to nat- 
ure—was the sum of the te: vets of the 
famous Stoic philosophy. * * * ° 

Consequently the Roman jurists gave 
the name of jus naturale—natural law, 
law of nature—to describe the natural 
or ethical foundation on which the civil 
law must rest. Stoicism declared that 
the world was possessed by- an all-per- 
vading soul, which could be regarded 
from two different points of view, as a 
universal force or a universal reason. 
This soul is revealed both in the ex- 
ternal law of nature and the original 
mature of man. Man participates in 
the universal reason. Hence the law 
of nature is the highest rule of human 
conduct; the great duty of man is to 
discover and conform to the highest 
law of reason. . 


The Roman law became universal be- 
cause it had for its basis a universal and 
sane philosophy; the Romans were ds 
great lawmakers as the Greeks were artists 
because the common sense of the Romans 
insisted upon living according to a system 
that could be codified and tabulated. Pro- 
fessor Sherman pleads eloquently for such 
@ codification in our own law: 

As a country we are now repeating 
the activity of Mome in legislation. 
The development of our American law 
into jurisprudence has been, especially 
during the last century and a half, 
most usually by a return to the civil 
law of Rome. And this returning is 
still in progress. The most striking 
illustrations—and there are many—are 
these three: (1) The feudal common 
law ideal that husband and wife are 
one, and that one is the husband, has 
been repudiated in nearly all American 
States. Married women now have re- 
stored to them the power to control 
their separate property independently 
of their husbands. And this is simply 
the re-enactment of the doctrine of Ro- 
man law as to the freedom of married 
women. (2) Every American State has 
laws of inheritance similar to those of 
Rome. (3) The most pressing terrible 
necessity of our times is how to frame 
out of the gigantic mass of our report- 
ed case law an organized body of rules 
—in other words, how to codify our 
law. All civilized countries of the 
world except Great Britain and the 
United States have fo'lowed the exam- 
ple of Rome and codified tHeir law. 
France, Germany, £pain, Italy, Aus- 
tria, the latin American States, and 
Japan have adopted the Roman Empe- 
ror Justinian's solution of this prob- 
lem. 

In the last part of the book Professor 
Sherman analyzes the commonly cited dif- 
ficulties in the way of codifying our law 
and easily refutes them. The objections 
are: (1) that Anglo-American law is essen- 
tially non-codifiable; (2) that a republic 
cannot codify its law: to do that necessi- 
tates a monarchy or an empire; (3) that 
there is no necessity for a uniform codified 
Federal system of private law; (4) that 
such a system is impossible without im- 
pairing the integrity of the several States; 
(5) that such codification would cause 
atrophy. A close and reasoned examina- 
Lion of these various objections shows them 
to be unfounded and chimerical. 

Volume IJ. is a manual containing the 
modern codes of foreign countries. An- 
other specialty of this volume is a constant 
comparison of our common law with the 





civil law. The third volume is a guide to 
any Roman law sources or texts and for- 
eign codes in a law library. It also in- 
forms the reader what English transla- 
tions of Roman and modern codes exist. 


A BLUE DEVIL OF FRANCE 


A BLUE DEVIL OF FRANCE. | By Captain 
G. Capart. a by J. C. Drou- 
fiard. Rew York J. C. Watt & Co. 
$1.25. 

ESPITE the fact that he has seen thie 

worst of the war, there is a delight- 

fully genial quality about Captain Cap- 
art’s narrative. A member of ieneral 
Pétain’s General Staff, he fought in Bel- 
gium and at Verdun before he left for 
America as part of the scientific mission 
which collaborated with officials of this 
Government just two months after Amer- 
ica became an ally against Prussianism. 
His vision of the poilu is as intimate as 
that of Barbusse in ‘‘ Under Fire.’’ Un- 
like that author, however, Captain Capart 
writes with a sympathy and humor that 
are intriguing. Though his narrative does 
not shrink from ugliness and cruelty and 
death, it is yet animated by a fine, if 
sometimes grim, cheerfulness. 

Captain Capart has told his story ex- 
actly as he himself saw it without exten- 
uation or mitigating romanticism. As he 
says in his preface, his first object in writ- 
ing was to tell the truth. He has made no 
effort after unity beyond the unity inev- 
itably imparted by a consistency of view- 
point and sympathy. There is no raving 
against the Hun, no vituperation. The 
Captain was presumably too busy -to vitu- 
perate; he realized perhaps that the Ger- 
man is not sensitive and that he is proof 
against invective. He tells stories about 
queer coincidences, relates anecdotes 
(mainly humorous) about poilus, describes 
the sensation of falling several hundreds of 
feet in an airplane: 

Today I went up on a rocket test ata 
very high altitude. Suddenly one of the 
rockets burst in the propeller, and it 
snapped like a pistol shot—the horizon- 
tal rudder also was damaged. 

The descent commenced by great 
jerks, and it seemed as if the machine 
would collapsé and fall apart. 

Flameng, my pilot, made a sign ‘‘that 
it weuld go very bid with us.’"” We 
went through a great cloud, and I be- 
gan to believe we would crash to earth. 
Despite three accidents in two days, 
this will be very pretty. I say to my- 
self. I thought that after what I had 
seen these last three months it would 
be absolutely idiotic to die in a bed, and 
I began to laugh at the idea. 

The avion lands like a butterfly on a 

s 


prairie. 

One van imagine it is d’Artagnan speak- 
ing. After many lugubrious books about 
the ‘* spirit of the soldier,’’ it is delightful 
to read one like this, where danger is 
faced with an adventurous —_— to ex- 
perience a new sensation. 


JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


AMERICAN 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
NO. 


JEWISH HISTORICAL SOC TET. 
26. Published by the society. 3.25. 
N April, 1917, the American Jewish His- 
torical Society held its twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting in this city and, at the same 
time, commemorated the silver jubilee of 
its founding here on June 7, 1892. The 
present volume of its ‘* Publications’ is 
practically exclusively devoted io an ac- 
count of the proceedings at this interest- 
ing celebration and to a number of the 
papers read at tHe anniversary mecting. 
The address of the President, Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, soberly describes the purposes of 
those who were responsible for the, estab- 
lishment of the society and reviews in 
broad outline its work for the first twenty- 
five years. While we miss all references 
to details in this summary we must accept 
the plea that twenty-five years are a brief 
span as extenuation for such omission. 
In truth, after twenty-five years, with 
many of the founders still hale and hearty, 
it would smack of self-adulation for a long 
catalogue of achievements to be attempted. 
Supplementing this address are the re- 
marks of the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, the 
first President of the society, which he 
made as a part of the celebration. Here 
the vital connection between this society 
and the position of the Jew in American life 
is rightly insisted on. With Mr. Straus’'s 
further assertion that the society has faith- 
fully preserved the ideals laid down for it 
by those who founded it, none who has 
carefully examined the series of its pub- 
lished memoirs, and especially the latest 
addition thereto. will quarrel. The re- 
viewer may, tl{«+fore, felicitate the society 
on passing this auspicious milestone in its 
career and summarize the qualities which 
make this volume a useful contribution to 
knowledge. 
The paper of Professor Alexander Marx 


( Continued on Following Page ) 








BOOKS WORTH NOTING 


JUNGLE PEACE 
By WILLIAM BEEBE 
Illustrated, sth printing, $1.75 net. 
“One of those rare books,” said Col, 
Theodore Roosevelt in The New York Times, 
“which represent a positive. addition to 
the sum total of genuine literature.” 








THE PEOPLE’S PART 
IN PEACE 
By ORDWAY TEAD 

$1.10 net. 


A stimulating programme for the re- 
construction of international economic 
and industrial life by a League of Na- 
tions. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 


TOWARDS PARIS 


By WM. HOHENZOLLERN, Trans- 
lated by SIMEON STRUNSKY 


4th printing, 75 cents net. 


New York Times: “The most diverting 
of all war books and one which everybody 
ought to read.” 


THE 

EXPANSION 

EUROPE 

By Prof. WILBUR C. ABBOTT 
of Yale. 2 Vols. Il'd. $6.50 net. 


Times Review: “Free from dry-as-dust 
stiffness . a master who is sure of 
his course and bound to fetch home with 
rich cargoes.” 


HOME UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY 
16mo. Cloth. Per Volume 75c¢. net. 

LATEST VOLUME 
SERBIA 

By L. F. WARING of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
The Nation: 


little sisters . 
ful account.” 


OF fee 1415 


“Valuable as most of its 
this scholarly and faith- 





THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND, author of 
JEAN CHRISTOPHE. $1.35 net. 


The New York Times: “A most frank 
and inspiring volume.” 





FIRECRACKER JANE 

A Romance of Pershing Days in Mex- 
ico. By ALICE CALHOUN HAINES. 
$1.50 net. 


New York Times: “This spirited Ameri- 
can army romance is vivid and colorful 
tense drama.” 


YOU’RE ONLY 
YOUNG ONCE 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


New York Tribune: “Real girls 
also real men and real lovemaking galore 
the joy of life.” 


HOME FIRES 
IN FRANCE 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD 
Stories Based on Fact 
6th large printing, $1.50 net. 


York Times: “A vivid, genuine 


New \ p 
interesting and impres- 


realization . . 
sive.” 


ALMANZAR " 
By J. FRANK DAVIS. $1.00 net. 


The adventures of a negro house boy 
down in “San Antone.”  ‘‘Distinetly 
amusing,” says The New York Times, 
“a real character study, cleverly handled, 
and producing throughout an effect of 
reality.” 


NIGHTS IN LONDON 
By THOMAS BURKE 
Author of “Limehouse Nights.” 
3d printing. $1.50 net. 


New York Times: “Grave and gay, som- 
bre and picturesque, tender and bitter and 
ironic, filled with love of beauty and a 
passionate interest in humanity.” 


Henry Holt & Co. 
Publishers of The Unpopular Review 
19 West 44th St., New York 
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“Ye are the salt of the earth, but 
if the sali have lost its savor—?” 


By Capt. Charles G. Norris 


SALT 


er, The Education of Griffith Adams 


The challenge of this vital and 
vivid story is that American 
schools, colleges, and business 
institutions fail to kindle or 
sustain the. spirit which should 
guard American youth, the ‘salt’ 
of the nation, against vicious 
influences. What do you think? 


SALT 


er, The Education of Griffith Adams 


PHILA. LEDGER: 
“To read even a few pages is to 
be clutched irresistibly by its 
almost uncanny reality, to feel 
its force as a@ profoundly im- 
pressive and searching picture.” 

NEW YORK TIMES: 
“It will be good for the soul of 
America to ponder well the 
picture he has painted. Every 
mother and father of young chil- 
dren ought to read it as a spur 
to their sense of trusteeship of the 
future of those children.” 


SALT 


or, The Education of Griffith Adams 


TEMPLE SCOTT writes: 
“ ‘Salt’ is both timely and pro- 
foundly important. It should be 
read by every father and mother 
who have the happiness of their 
children at heart, or who are 
moved by a faith in the abiding 
value of things spiritual.’’ 

- Sth Edition. Cloth, $1.60 Net 


E. P. Dutton & Company 


Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave, New York. 











The authorized th- 
ography of a great 
American artist. 


FRANK 
DUVENECK 
By NORBERT HEERMANN | 


This volume is doubly welcome both 
on account of the interest attaching 
to Duveneck and the clear, honest 
criticism of his work (twenty repro- 
ductions of the more important can- 
vases appear as illustration). Art 
criticism is not as a rule of great in- 
terest to the layman, but this book 
deals not only with a great artist, 
but with a great man.—New York 
Sun. 

Illustrated $2.00 net at all bookstores 3 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


i er ttn sneer re 





ses man : live by lying? 


Do you believe that it is only by evad- 
“ing the realities of life and by erecting 
in their stead a lovely, unattainable 
dream that any human progress is made 
possible? That is the rather astonish- 
ing theory advanced in 


beyond life 


By James Branch Cabell 


provocative book Mr. 
Cabell defends the romantic spirit in 
life and letters, touching incidentally 
upon such matters. as_ witch-women, 
prohibition, The Cinderella Legend as a 
social force and 2 multitude of other 
eurious topics. The book includes a 
discussion of certain aspects of litera- 
ture from Sophocles to Harold Bell 
Wright. viewed in the light of ‘‘Econo- 
mist” doctrine. 
H. L. Mencken says of Cabell: 
artist of the first consideration. 
He is an original and will be 
hereafter.’ 
John Macy: “A Joyous anomaly—a 
satirist in America.’ 
Those who are interested in writings of 
very real distinction and merit will find 
their anticipations more than fulfilled 
in this book, which shows its author to 
be a literary artist of singular excel- 
lence, 

$1.50 Net. At All Bookstores. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., New York 
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of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, which deals with the aims and 
tasks of the writers on Jewish history, 
supplies a wealth of bibliographical infor- 
mation and a convenient grouping of re- 
lated Jewish histories which are likely te 
make this essay popular. At the same 
time, fits scientific outlook is by no means 
lest sight of. Max J. Kehler is repre- 
sented by a lengthy and careful piece of 
laborious esearch, entitled ° Jewish 
Rights at the Congresses of Vienna (1814- 
1815). and Aix-la-Chapelile, (1818.)” This 
paper discuases the subject of its title at 
great length and ts of practical value at 
this juncture in the affairs of the worid, 
for {t shews how an important though 
subsidiary topic was considered at the 
great peace conferences of a century ago 
efter Napoleon's power was broken. 

With Mr. Kohler’s essay we may bracket 
for . timeliness Albert M. Hyamson's 
** British Projects for the Restoration of 
Jews to Palestine.’" In this we are in- 
formingly anj entertainingly instructed in 
the facts of various attempts by non-Jew- 
tsh individuals or organizations in Great 
Britain to re-establish the Jews in a State 
ef their own in the Holy Land. These 
gtretch between the early years of the 
Bineteenth century and the last decade 
thereof, and are thus of much interest in 
eonnection with the recent declaration of 


The remaining papers in this volume 
need net detain us. The influence of 
Jews, particularly of the Hebrew Bible, 
on the well-known Cotton Mather was 
profound, and Lee M. Friedman has gath- 
ered together the principal evidences there- 
ef from Mather’s diary. Leon Hithner 
ists the Jews who participated in the 
War of 1812. Dantel P. Hays supplies a 
brief biographical oir of his ancestor, 
Danie! L. M. Peixotto, M. D., a celebrated 
New York physician of the early half of 
the nineteenth century, and Dr. Solomon 
Zeitlin discusses eruditely an abstruse 
question of chronology—the date of the 
surrender of Jerusalem to Antiochus 
Bidetes. 

As has become customary with the dif- 
ferent volumes of this series, this volume 
concludes with several elaborate notes and 
necrologies. These, while of value, scarce- 
ly require comment in this place. Enough 
has been said, indeed, to indicate the 
worth of the present book and to send 
the interested reader to the perusal of 
tte contents. He will be well repaid. 


A LASTING PEACE 


HE STRUCTURE OF A LASTING PEACE: 

An Seeury inte the Motives of War and 
Peace. By Horace M. Kallen, Ph. D. 

Boston: Marshall, Jones & Co. $1.2. 


R. KALLEN, seeking a precedent for 
- @ passionately desired League of Na- 
tions, hits upon the situation in America 


in 1776: 

The Articles of Confederation were 
primarily a war measure, designed to 
gpake the arr of loge —— 

effective again: on 
: poonel They provided theréfore that 
the States were to retain all undele- 
gated sovereignty; that they were to 
constitute an absolute military unity 
against the enemy assaulting any one of 
them; that the citizens of one, moving 
to another, were to receive equal treat- 
ment with the citizens of that other; 
that each should have equal authority 
with the others, large or small, on the 
basis of one State, one vote; that no 
Btate might enter ipto special relations 
with another, or with a foreign power, 
except by general consent; that no 
State might order a tariff at cross pur- 





thereby infinitely more difficult. But Mr. 
Kallen's analogy, is highly interesting, and 
iis book contains some original sugges- 
tiens for the demands of the dictated peace. 
that he so strongty believes In. One sug- 
gestion is that the German system of edu- 
cation must be undermined and revolu- 
tionized by the sending of ene German 
im every thousand to either America, Eng- 
land, France, er Italy to be educated, and 
that the money for this should come from 
a ** trust fund, created by confiscating all 
the property of the royal families in Ger- 
many.’’ ; 


CO-OPERATION . 
CO-OPERATION, THE HOPE OF THE 
CONSUMER. By Emerson P. Harris, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 
FP consumers would combine they could 
Gefy the allurements of advertising and 
psychology. Spenders can fi them- 
selves as consumers if not as producers. 
Thrift is both fashieneble and popular in 
these Liberty Loan days, and here is a 
book which can be praised on the best 
gort of thrift. It ie net mean te get better 
goods for less meney, nor is the attempt 
foolish when made under intelligent guid- 
ance. Mr. Harris knows how clever sales- 
men coax dollars from ignorant buyers, 
and he counsels them how to avoid it by 
procuring for themselves information 
about what they buy. His candor induces 
confidence no less than his experience. 
He frankly says that Americans are back- 
ward in their economies because necessity 
bas not driven them to it. Life has been 
easier for us than other peoples, and our 
shopkeepers’ competition runs up étpenses 
for them as well as for their customers. 
They charge too much for the service they 
render, and they get their custom by of- 
fering ‘* free’’ what really is paid for. 
Deliveries are not free in the sense that 
they are not paid for. Deliveries cost 7 
cents in Manhattan, and nearly 10 cents in 
Brooklyn. It costs nearly half the price 
of ice te deliver it, and quarter of the 








price to deliver bakery goods. Credit is not 
“* free,’" but it pays the shopkeeper by 
inducing Hberality in spending by those 
who do not handle actual funds. 

The neighborhood store is the most ex- 
pensive te manage because of the small- 
ness of its clientage, and the desire to 
hold custom by meeting unreasonable de- 
mands for such accommodation as has 
been mentioned. The profits made are ex- 
cessive for the consumer to pay, but not 
for the storekeeper to expect if he is to 
remain solvent. The buyer and the seller 
act on cross-purposes, one seeking profit 
and the other economy. The remedy is 
for the consumers to unite as buyers 
and distributers to themselves. The pru- 
dent way is to make a profit in the man- 
ner of the shopkeeper, and to declare 
dividends for the distribution of the profits 
among themselves of the more rational 
manner of doing business on facts about 
goods, and expecting less ‘‘ free deals ’’ 
from their own shop than from those 
which are more expenSive. A co-opera- 
tive store which would certify bulk goods 
could sell them in competition with pack. 
age goods. Sound goods could be sold 
to those who relied upon statements of 
those without hope of profit to lead them 
to deceit about qualities. 

Careful buyers will find the various 
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Banker or broker, 
railroad man or shipper 

















THIRD, AND REVISED EDITION, with an added 
article on “Tariff Problems” by Dr. F. W. TAUSSIG, 
Chairman of the United States Tariff Commission 


American Problems of 
Reconstruction 


A Symposium by twenty-eight experts of national authority, 

foreword by FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary of the 

Eee os or importer or exporter, 

; , economust, every 

American will find something in this book of i to his future. 
Cloth, $4.00 net. At all book stores. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 
with a 











Just Published: 
Vocational Re-education 


of Mcimed Soldiers 


By LEON DE PAEUW 
The story of Belgium's work of 
rehabilitation, told in a way that both 
inspires and informs. 

$/ 50 net; by mail, postpaid, $/ 58 
Princeton University Press 








tricks of the trade set out for their in- 
struction and avoidance, but without any 
conceal; t that y is troubl 
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Some would prefer the trouble, others = 

would prefer the service. The case for e are eV f the 
making the choice is well stated, and prac- 0 

eral interest, might determine the tical assistance is offered those persuaded 
armament of each State; that no State that there is a better way than the usual 
might go to war except by general one. It is undeniable that co-operative 


eonsent; that hence treaties, alliances, 
maki peac to methods have succeeded in.several coun- 
ay a a Ge ea tries, on a great scale in more than one, 


be the functions of Congress. * * ° ana a c eC 
plan suitable for this country is s . 
The articles provided, please observe, aketched. The manner of presentation To the despatch rider or the man on post at the end of a far-flung wire only one 


a ee pasate inter eating Gat tha ak has power of ser- = was conceivable—a message must bap eg gy owe = 
. ce for those who read it for general in- rc 7 A 
against in the —— between con formation, independent of desires to join fellows earned their name of “ ”” early in the war when General French ss 
temporary Stat buying and selling clubs. credited them with the salvation of the British forces. Net $1.50. _ 58 
American Social Problems 


} The resemblance seems striking, but 

) = there were very considerable differences E. P. DUTTON & Co. 681 Fi Seenus, Maw Wack 
which Mr. Kallen himself admits. For in- - fth 
stance, the thirteen original British States | _,“ — . cou ee aa ee 
had no “ problems of nationality. By and presen’ a i i 
large, they were of one blood, one lan- | Henry Reed Burch and 8. Howard Patter | “The League of Nations, 
guage, and one legal and political tradi- ciety; it is in aon en Pacey ne T ] y d Tom rahe 


poses with the general interest; that 
® Congress alone, representing the gen- 


Experiences as a “Buzzer” 


Arm and Despatch Rider by 
Captain A. P. CORCORAN 






































tion."" A very a arya schools. authors are teachers in the By H. M. Malton —$1.50 net. 
when one thinks of the ‘kans an us- | West Philadelphia High School for Boys. ——_—__~ 
tria-Hungary! And the inference that Mr. | (Macmillan Company. $1.20.) Letters of Susan Hale 


Kallen draws from this: namely, ‘‘ that Edited by Careline P. Athinsen.—$3.50 net, 
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this (unity in nationality) did not prevent - — . 
7 bitter quarrels and even warfare among One of the interesting items in the de- Can Mankind Survive? 
them is only another evidence that na- | velopment of our American railroad sys- pte trom gy 
tionality, even when sovereign, is not the | tem is entertainingly treated by Joseph! Jacl Factors in 
antidote to warfare its contemporary pro- | Husband in ‘* The Story of the Pullman By Philip A. net. - 
tagonists assert it is," may be true, but | Car.’ The author shows how the Pullman Write for our ! / 
car idea was born and developed, and how 
that only means that heterogeneous na- J 
it has been made to minister to the com- ones - 
tionalities are even less an antidote. And | ¢gort of our ' <x . 
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TT’: new, uniform American edition 
of Leonard Merrick’s books which 
E. P. Dutton & Co. last year an- 

nounced they would undertake will 
be initiated by them next month with the 
Publication of ‘‘ Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth,’’ with an introduction by Sir J. M. 
Barrie. 
aside from the fact that it is newly set and 
printed in America, will be the introduc- 
tion each volume will have by some dis- 
tinguished English or American novelist. 
As there will be, at the start, twelve vol- 
umes, Mr. Merrick will thus be tried by & 
full jury of his peers. Succeeding volumes, 
which wilt appear at short intervals, will 
be as follows: ‘‘ When Love Flies Out of 
the Window,’’ with an introduction by Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll; ‘* The Quaint 
Companions,’’ introduction by H. G. 
Wells; ‘‘ The Position of Peggy Harper,”’ 
introduction by Sir Arthur Pinero; ‘* The 
Man Who Understood Women,’’ introduc- 
‘tion by W. J. Locke; ‘‘ The Actor Man- 
ager,’’ introduction by William Dean How- 
ells; ‘‘ The Worldlings,’’ introduction by 
Nei} Munro; ‘‘ Cynthia,’’ introduction by 
Maurice Hewlett; ‘‘ One Man's View,’’ in- 
troduction by Granville Barker; ‘‘ The 
Man Who Was Good,’’ introduction by J. 
K. Prothero. These will all be published 
in a limited edition of 1,500 each. In addi- 
tion, the Duttons will bring out this week, 
asa sort of advance courier, Mr. Merrick’s 
latest book, ‘‘ When Paris Laughed,"’ post- 
poned from last Summer, which at some 
future time will be provided with an in- 
troduction and added to the uniform edi- 
tion. It is a collection of short stories 
Gealing with life in Paris in the years be- 
fore the war. 





** From Sunup to Sundown,”’ written in 
Collaboration by Corra Harris and her 
daughter, Faith Harris Leech, which Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. announce for early 
Spring publication, will be a novel about 
the endeavor of a young lawyer and his 
wife to run a farm without practical knowl- 
edge. It is said to show ample evidence of 
Mrs. Harris's well-known gifts of ironic 
humor and clever phraseology. 





The Putnams have ready the second vol- 
ume of the Canibridge History of Ameri- 
can Literature. It takes up the eariy 
writers of drama and essays, Cooper and 
his contemporaries in fiction, the authors 
who were more or less allied with the 
Transcendental School, the poets, publi- 
cists, orators, historians and other writers, 
and the magazines, annuals and newspa- 
pers to the middle of the last century. 
The third volume, to be published some 
time in the future, will complete the his- 
tery down to the end of the century. 





The year that has just begun its the 
centenary anniversary of a striking list of 
famous American authors. In 1819 were 
born Walt Whitman, James Russell Low- 
ell, Julia Ward Howe, Susan Warner, J. 
G. Holland, Charles A. Dana, who created 
@ newspaper even if he did not write a 
book. The double decade of which 1819 
was the closing year saw, the birth of so 
many other American anthors of renown— 
Emerson, Thoreau, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Alicot, Hawthorne, Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, 
to say nothing of the great statesmen of 
the last century whose eyes first opened 
during that same period—that the ques- 
tion at once springs up as to why there 
should have been such a flowering of talent 
and of genius out of that twenty years 
when succeeding ones were so barren— 
whether there were physical or moral con- 
ditions preceding the birth or attending 
the childhood of that generation which 
produced or stimulated mental energy. 





The story of his life, ‘* Hitting the Dark 
Trail, by Clarence Hawkes, blind author 
and lecturer, has been issued in three kinds 
of raised print for the blind, and is being 
used much at base and convalescent hos- 
pitals and educational institutions for blind 
soldiers, both in the United States and in 
Engiand. Mr. Hawkes, who was blinded 
in his early teens, tells in his book how 
he enjoys many things which most people 
suppose require full eyesight for their ap- 
preciation, such as a baseball game, which 
is one of his particular enjoyments; travel, 
beautiful weather, and fine scenery. 





Henry Kitchell Webster, of whose 
Many novels “An American Family” 
was the last, has recently sailed for Eng- 
land, where he will represent as corre- 
spondent a daily paper and a monthly 
magazine. He expects to be gone for six 
months. and will visit France and Bel- 
gium before he returns. 





The George H. Doran Company will pub- 
ish this week Charles Hansen Town's 
** Shaking Hands with England,’’ an ac- 
g@ount of his visit to that country last Sum- 








The unique feature of the edition, J 


t 


mer with a party of editors and authors, 
the purpose of whose going was to better 
acquaintance, clarify understanding, and 
strengthen friendship between the two 
countries. 





There has just been organized in Italy, 
at Rome, an association named the “ Li- 
brary for American Studies in Italy,’’ 
whose purpose is to establish a library in 
that city which shall contain the best 
books on the history, literature, art, and 
all the political and social institutions of 
the United States for the use of any one 
in Italy wishing to know and to spread 
knowledge about this country. The first 
trustees of the association are the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Italy, ex officio, James 
Byrne of New York, and H. Nelson Gay 
of Boston. The American Ambassador to 
Italy, or in his absence the highest offi- 
cial of the embassy, will always be one 
of the trustees. The association will re- 
ceive gifts of money, books, and other 
things useful for its purpose. The organ- 
izers of the association hope that through 
it a better understanding of this country 
may be disseminated in Italy. 





The Goncourt Prize for 1918 has just 
been awarded to a book entitled ‘‘ Civiliza- 
tion,’ written by Dr. Georges Duhamel, 
which the Century Company will publish 
sometime this Spring. It is a collection of 
short sketches about the war. The author 
was for four years on the staff of a hos- 
pital just back of the French front. 





Lemcke & Buechner announce the early 
publication, following their ‘' Entente 
Baedeker ’’ and ‘‘ Entente Almanach de 
Gotha,’’ of an ‘‘ Entente Minerva ’’ from 
the press of Gautheir-Villars, in Paris. 
The German portion of the annual, of 
which this takes the place, which was pub- 
lished for twenty-five years in Strassburg, 
will not be included in this index of higher 
education. Information contained in it con- 
cerning non-French institutions will for 
the most part be given in the language of 
the country to which they belong. 





For February publication the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company announces a contribution 
to Lincolniana in the shape of a novel by 
Bernie Babcock, which will be called “ The 
Soul of Ann Rutledge: Abraham Lincoln's 
Romance.” The claim of the publishers is 
that ‘‘ this is the first adequate story of 
one of the greatest loves in history.’’ 





Alfred A. Knopf announces that Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s new novel, “ Java Head,” 
passed its 5,000 mark a little over a week 
after publication. 





Francis Bowes Sayre's ‘‘ Experiments in 
International Administration,'’ which the 
Harpers will publish immediately, will 
describe the attempts at the formation of 
international leagues that have been made 
in the past. It will narrate the details 
of organization and the results of each of 
the three endeavors during the last two 
and a half centuries that European nations 
have made to obtain permanent peace. 
The author is at present teaching inter- 
national and constitutional law-in the 
Harvard Law School. 





Hartley Burr Alexander, author of 
** Liberty and Democracy,’’ has just been 
elected President of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. 





Doubleday, Page & Co. announce that 
they have taken over from the H. K. Fly 
Company Captain Peter B. Kyne's a 
novels, “ The Long Chance” and “ Cap 
Ricks, ** and now have on their list all v4 
his books. 





{Among the Spring publications of Scrib- 

ners will be ‘* Seeing the National Parks,’’ 
by Robert Sterling Yard, Chief of the Ed- 
ucational Division, National Park Service, 
and author of ‘‘ The Top of the Conti- 
nent."’ It will give authoritative informa- 
tion concerning the whole National Parks 
system, treating them historically, sceni- 
cally, rontitioaly. as resorts, educationally, 
and scientificall 





American Postal Service 

A second edition has been published of 
Louls Melius’s “The American Postal 
Service.” \It contains matter that is not 
in the earl edition. In its present form 
Mr. Melius’s book gives a good hiatury of 
the Postal Service from the earliest times 
and @ full description of this country’s 
postal organization and methods. (Author, 
Washington, D. C.) ; 





Sewing and Textiles 

Annabel Turner, Instructor in Home 
Economics in the University of Wisconsin, 
has' contributed to the Home Economics 
Series ah illustrated volume entitled “ Sew- 
ing and Textiles.” She gives instruction in 
all kinds of plain sewing, darning, and 
patching, and practical information 4f use 
in buying cloths and .. oe shem. 





(D. prior Fon & Co. $1.75 




















utnam’s Jan. 17 
ublications _ 1919 


The Chaos in Europe 


Frederick Moore 
Author of “The Balkan Trail,” 
“The Passing fs Morocco,” etc 
Introduction by Dr. Charles Wi 


Eliot. 
12°, $1.50. 


A consideration of the po- 
litical destruction that has 
taken place in Russia and 
elsewhere and of the Interna- 
tional Policies of America. 

The author has had a rare 
experience as a correspond- 
ent, and is now reporting 
the Peace Conference for a 
great daily. 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote: 

“Mr. Frederick Moore has 
made a real study of Russia 
and is an exceptionally clear 
sighted and fearless man.” 


The Dawn of the 


French Renaissance 


Arthur Tilley, M. A. 
Fellow and Lecturer, King's College, 
Cambridge. 
8°. 24 Plates. $8.25. 
This sympathetic and im- 
mensely important work is 
divided under three head- 
ings: Part I: France and 
Italy; Part II: The Renais- 
sance.in Letters, and Part 
III: The Renaissance in Art. 
Part II is chiefly devoted to 
“The Study of, Latin,” ‘The 
Study of Greek,’’ “Human- 
ism in the  Provences,” 
“French Poetry and Prose’; 
Part ‘III: Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting. 


The Cambridge History 
of American Literature 


Editors: William Peterfield Trent, 
M.A. LL.D.; John Erskine, 
Ph.D.; Stuart Pratt Sherman, 
Ph.D.; Carl Van Doren, Ph.D. 

12°. $3.50. 

To be published in 3 volumes. 

Royal 8°. $3.50 per volume. 

Volume I. Colonial and 
Revolutionary Literature — 
and Early National Litera- 
ture Part I. 

Volume II. _Early National 
Literature Part II. Later 
National Literature Part I. 
Uniform with The Cambridge His- 

tory of English Literature. 


Songs of a Miner 
James C. Welsh 
12°. $1.25. 

The author of these vigor- 
ous poems is himself a miner, 
for twenty-four years work- 
ing in the pits of Lanark- 
shire. There is marked con- 
trast in his work, poems of 
lace-like tracery, deep toned 
poems of the souls, whimsical 
poems of his countryland, 
and robust poems of action. 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York London 
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“JUST TURN THE KNOB” 


e-and you have a 


DIFFERENT STYLE OF TYPE 


You will appreciate * force of em- 
Phasis permitted by the imterchangeable 
type system of the— 


Multiplex Hammond 


“WRITING MACHINE” 
“Many Typewriters in One” 

Two styles of type, or two different 
languages, always in the machine, 
ready for instant use. 

Ne other typewriter can do this. 
Note these, a few of the 365 different ar- 
rangements of types and lanfuages— 
Vertical soribt.- private totter 

Medius Roman-general letters. 
Italic-- saphastzing. 

Special Gornic = CLEAN CUT 
Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Print-type ~- new, attractive. 

The Multiplex is famous through- 
out the world as “the typewriter ef 
personality.” It is used by mem and 
women in all walks of life. 


It’s Portable 


Maltiplex im the Home 
Aad fer Traveling 


Weighs only 11 
pounds. Full ca- 
pacity. Write for 
special folder. 


“The President and His Typewriter” 
—4s the title of = pampbiet. recently iseued, which 
will be sent FREE upon request, together with 
other descriptive literature @xplaiping the unique 
features of the Multiplex. Write your name, 
address and occupation em the margin of this 
page NOW and mail te— 

HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 








629 East 69th New York City 

















Emanuel 
SWEDENBORG’S 
BOOKS 


at a nominal price—Sc 








Any or all of the following four vol- 
umes will be sent, prepaid, to any address 
on receipt of 5 cents per book: 

“Heaven and Hell” ~ 624 Pages 
“Divine Providence” 605 “ 
“Four Leading Doctrines” 593 “ 
“Divine Love and Wisdom” 598. “ 

Each book is printed in large type on 
good paper, and is substantially beund 
in stif paper cover. 

Endowed for that purpose, this 
Society offers to send you these 
books without cost or obligation 
other than 5 cents each for mailing. 

Address all orders to Room 745 
The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society 
3 West 29th Street New York 











ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 


The Garden 
of Survival 


That a death-defymg love can make 
its influence felt from beyond even 
the grave itself seems, after reading 
this exquisitely beautiful story, not 
only believable but the most simply 
natural of love’s manifestations. 
Cloth, $1.25 
E. P. Dutton & Ce., waco ead 

















Than Ever Before— 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Complete Home Magazine 


Now $1.50 a Year 


(ANY 12 ISSUES) 
ADVANCE NOTICE: Abeve price 
to $92.00 January 28th. Send- 

Remit in any form to 


PUBLISHERS BUREAU, 


98 Fulton St., N. Y.C. 











Lanterns in 
Gethsemane 


By WILLARD WATTLES 
Verses remarkable for their sense 
of the reality of a personal Christ, 
‘ and of his nearness in the present 


crisis. $1.50 net 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., 








681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 





, A. BAILEY.—I have in my posses- 
E sion a New England Primer dated 
@ 1822, published in New York by D, 
D. Smith, at the Franklin /Juve- 

nile Book Store, 190 Greenwich Street. 

The primer belonged to my grandfather, 

Eli Hale, who was born in 1791. In order 

to preserve the book, it has a cover of 

mewspaper, probably about the same date 
as the primer. This small piece of news- 

Paper contains several very interesting 

items, one of which reads ag follows: 

“The New York Times is suspended 
for a short time. The editor states the 
new Journal of Commerce has injured 
him, and intimates that it has been done 
unfairly. We have always régarded The 

Times as a respectable paper.”’ 

_Does this item refer to the present 

New Yorx Toes? 

The New England Primer of the date men- 
tioned is worth about $6. The New York 
Times mentioned in the newspaper is not 
the present Nsw York Trars, which did not 
eome into existence until 1851. 





“ England” 

HAZEL SIMON.—Can eae —, oo me 
fn what book I can find 
mences “* ecens. with atl thy tage ne ng I Tove 
thee still 

The poem ask«# for is by William Cowper, 
fhe English poet, and may be found in 
“The Task,’ Book II. It is printed in the 
World's Best Poetry, Vol. VIII., and in many 
@ollections of British poetry. 





“Tales of My Landlord” 


W. H. W. CRISPO.—I _yet in my passes- 
gion two volumes of ‘‘ The Highlander; — 4 
ies of My Landlord,”’ published by A. 
enhall Street, London, Ast. 

told is one of ‘the first ‘works 
—, Scott. * If so, what value 
“Tales of My Landlord,” by Sir Wetter 
Bcott, third series, four votumes, Edinburgh, 


1819, is worth about $6. The London edition - 


of the same year is not of special value. 





House by the Road 
<_ F. M.—Can you tell me the author of 
poem, ‘' The House by the Road,” the 
S. two lines being 

Let me live in the house hy the side of 

the road, 

Where the race of men go by? 

The author of this well-known poem was 
Sam Walter Foss, a New England poet and 
writer, who from 1898 until his death in 
1911 was litrarian of the Public Library et 
Somerville, Mass. 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 


RS. GEORGE D. MAYO.—In answer to 
Mrs. S. D. Cox's inquiry as to the au- 
thor and compiecte poem beginning: 

* Here's to the blue of the a 

North,’ 

z age very neoer, to say it was written by 
young George Morrow Mayo, who 

is cervines nt the U nited States Navy in anti- 
submarine work, having volunteered the day 
after war was decla 

The poem or song is ‘as follows: 

Here's to the blue of the witnd-swept 

North 


When we meet on the fields of France; 
May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance. 


And pews to the gray of the sun-kissed 
outh, 
When we meet on the fields of France; 


May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance. 


"Wie oe png ithe Thelds oe Faunce? 
May the Spirit of God be with you all 
As the sons of the Flag advance. 

Information about this poem was also re- 
eeived from A. I. Davenport, New York; 
Muriel G. Ahrend, Central Valley, N. Y.; 
“Harriet E. Stanley, New York; Mrs. Peter 
C. Osterhoudt, Kingston, N. Y.; George T. 
Ferreira, East Boston, Mass.; Miss Grace 
Scoville, New York; Jeanne B. Fennington, 
New York; Blanche Leland, Jackman, N. Y.; 


G. O. Shields, New York; James Defbyshire, 
Newark, N. J.; Mrs. H. Green, Honesdale, 
Penn.; Anna M. Learheart, Stamford, 


Norwalk, Conn.; Elsie 
Butts. Highlands, N. J.; E. E. Conlon, 
Downsville, N. Y.; Mrs. C. E. Folger, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; R. F. Midgley, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
P. J. Beard, Yonkers, N. Y., and Dorothy 
V. Brodie, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Conn.; Isaac Curry, 





“Richard Carvel ” 

Cc. WOOD.—In THe Book Revirw of Dec. 

J hiss S. Littlejohn desired to know where 
e a uotation could be found. It 

p there cope ae paragraph. of rhesus 

‘ Richard Carvel’ 

—. war “hor sy Tadependance was won. I 
pray God that ‘time may soften the bit- 
terness it caused and heal the breach in 
that noble race whose motto is gener 
that the Stars and Pnprigy” ws and the Union 
Jack may some day float together to 
cleanse this world of tyranny. 

Answers to this appeal were also received 
from Elizabeth Thomas Nelson, Richmond, 
Va.; Werner S. Allison, New York; R. Car- 
ter, Rochester, N. Y., and W. E. Risdon, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The Fox and the Owl 
Mrs. ROBERT ROBERTSON. — The 
° r 





Db y, recollections of my childhood 
avere I” 


ee “The Fox and the a Aunt Ma- 
pide: ‘@eries; and McLaughlin Co., ‘pub- 

ers, _—— York. It is one now out 
ma pint. . 


Settenvinition about this poem, which is 
much too iong to print in this column, has 
Been received from Mrs. Daniel G. Clark, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; K. M. fohnson, New York; 
Mrs. Edward TD» Witt Englewood; N. J.; 


Mrs. H. C. Adams, New York, and Mrs. E. 
H. Churehill, Connecticut. 


APPEALS TQ READERS 


CG. M.—Looking through a diary for the 
e year 1882 recently I came across the 
lines copied below, which appeared with- 
eut name or reference. The writing being 
rather fllegible they may not be quite cor- 
rectly given. Perhaps one of your readers 
may be able to give the correct version, with 
the name of the poem and of the author: 
We seem to trend the self-same street, 
‘To pace the self-same court or grass; 
, Our hands appear to meet; 
O vanitatum vanitas! 


“ Life Leaves” 

J. L M.—I shall be greatly obliged if any of 
your readers would give me the name Of the 
author of a poem the title of which I know 
as “Life Leaves,” the first stanza 
which its: 


The day, with its sandals dipped in dew, 
Has passed thro’ the evening's golden 








gates, 
And a single star in the cloudless blue 
For the rising moon in silence waits, 

_—— baal wind that sighs to the languid 

A tullaby 2 breathes o’er the folded flowers. 

In Granger's Index the poem is listed as 
“ Menfory’s Wildwood "’ and no author is 
given. 





Fair Sorrento 
HENRY D. PIERCE.—I am anxious to ob- 
tain a copy of a poem which I heard quoted 
many years ago. The first verse ran some- 
thing like this: 
On the hills of fair Sorrento 
Cupid teft his last memento. 
s e e s ° e e 


Where the maiden, 
Flower en, 
Bears his arrows in her eyes. 
e s se se s 2 e 
While the steamers, 


With their streamers, 
Bear the dreamers 


Perhaps some reader may be ébie to fur- 
nish the entire poem. 

The Lone Shealing 
A. LL W.—May I ask some reader where I 
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Highest prices and spot casb 
paid for large or small collec- 
tions of books. We are partic- 
ularly interested in nice sets. 
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OUR ANNUAL BOOK SALE 

begins Saturday, February Ist, 
Practically our entire stock will be 
offered at reductions ranging from 
10% to 50% end more. You 
can't afford to miss this sale. 
McDEVITT - WILSON’S, Inc. 
NEW YORK’S LEADING 
DOWNTOWN BOOKSHOP. 
Hudsoa Terminal Bldg. ‘Phone 
1779 Cortlandt. 





ean find the poem of which the following Se 
the first verse: 


From the lone sheali the 
tele ng on misty 


Mountains divid and ortd 
Be en ee blood is strong, the of can is 


And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 
It is often quoted, but I cannot find it. 





“House of Dreams” 
J. F. DAWSON.— Would appreciate it 





the poem “‘ My Little House of Dreams.” 
Sobbing Drums 

WILLIAM C. HARPINGTON. — Can some ‘ 

reader tell me where I can find a Decoration * 

Day poem beginning: j 


Sobbing drums, solemn and,slow, ‘ 
ao time when the _ men go. ; 
thered skins , faltering f ect, i 


Gor $ is passing along the street. w 














BOOK EXCHANGE | 


Nine cents a word. No advertisement accepted for less than cost of twelve words. 











ARKS’ EXCEPTIONAL BOOK bf wage 
braces the 
abridged edition of the Heptameron,. Works 


of Rabelais, Tales and Novels of J. de La 
Fontaine, Novellino of oo Confes- 
sions of J. Rousseau, rge paper, lim- 


- la: 
ited edition de luxe, published ARiINGTON, 
price $35, as new. BOOTH T. 

autograph Lepagynadt de luxe, 
only com: of Boo 
ublished, continue his “nage say: 
Een me set, 12 vols, $57. NEY, 
memorial edition de luxe, maneetienn Tied 
Gordon Grant, the first —— ae limfi 
edition, handsomely printed, . 
stories that have not heretofore ame ee ~ 


lished, very handsome set, 14 vols., 19. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS, BURTON’ UN-- 
— TRANSLATION,  Inctudes 


contains all the illus- 
trations by perc ae Lalauze, Tag pri- 
vately printed for members of the Burton 
Club, 17 vols., original cost to members 





1, 

abridged translation into English, with 44 
fine plates by Garnier of Paris and 
Hughes, A. R. W. London, limited edi- 
tion de luxe, 7 handsome vois., privately 
printed. published at $60, my price $17.50, 
new. And fine sets of TURGENEV. CAR- 
LYLE. LEVER, REYNOLDS. MYSTERIES. 
OF THE COURTS OF LONDON, and 
many other fine sets in choice bindings. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE OTHER ITEMS, 
HARRY F. MARKS, 116 Nassau St, N.Y.C. 

































ULTE’S PRE-INVENTORY SALE; 
20% discownt for cash on all purchases 
during January. All beaks plainiy — 
Following are with discount al ‘ 


ducted: ~ Prescott’s Mexico, 2 vole “Co a 

cen Prescett’s Peru, 2 volx, 60 cents, “—g 
ud’s Russia, 2 vols, 60 cents 
Green's England, 4 vols., $1.20. Menzel’e 
, 4 vols., $1.20. Guizot’s Franca, 

8 vols., $2 e’s Portraits of Iilus- 
trious ages of Great Britain (240 


recco, $24. mith’s Catal mane, 9 
vols., $14. Grove’s Dictionary Musie— 
Musicians latest n, vois.; 4.88. : 
Stoddard’s Lectu large paper Mmited 
ition, 12 vols., $14.40, Britton-Brown'’s 
Illustrated Flora. 3 vols., $14.80. | Lover, 6 
vols., $6. Booth’s Life and Labour 


People in Lendon, 8 vols., vellum, $14.4@ 
American Law and Procedure Comme), 


tional edition), 12 vo 
graphic History Civil War, 10 vols., 

and Leaders Civil War, 4 ‘vols, 
$12. Boni-Liveright’s Modern Library, ail 
titles, 56 cents each. other bare 
gains. Catalogue mailed. Schuite's Booke 
store, 80 & 82 Fourth Ave, near Te: 


TRICK F. MADIGAN, 561 FIFTH AVE., Gs 
at 46th St., N. Y. ® ofall famous peor 

inal autograph letters of all us 

The following autographs are 


wanted : wae. John rm my m4 7 
Zachary Tay Andrew 








D4v25. BARGAINS. 
Worild’s Great Classics, 40 vols., half me- 
. Garnett’s Universal Anthology, 
. — nt, $40. Duruy’s Hist 

of e, vols., half ea limit: 

edition, $2250. Catholic Encyci fa. 16 
vois., morocco, best edition, Mark 
Twain, 25 vols., $20. Ameri En- 
cyclopedia, 10 vois., male morocco, $5. The 
Yellow Book, 13 vols., $20. Heine (in 
English), 12 vols., half calf, London, latest 
ed falian Ld 36 vols., 


lovee oe a te edition, 

‘vant, only complete De Foe, 
16 vols., limited editien wpassant, 
17 vois.. Dunne’s oaitlon, ealy comp'ete 
edition, $18. Stoddard's Lectures, 13 yvols., 
half morocco, $20. Un tvoraal Encyclopedia, 
morocco, $10. Burton’s Arab- 
rhts, 12 vols., Levant, genuine Eng- 


lish ition, $45. Encyclopedia, llth edi- 
tion. vols., India gen ong handy ed'tion, 
full ‘flexible sheep, Catalogue 


ready. DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE 
Street, near Church. Gm... 38 Vecsey 





PTPORTANT TO BOOK COLLECTORS. IF 
those who have searchet. and searched in 
vain. for books they desire to nossess will 
write to us, giving particulars of those they 
want, it is more tenn probable that we may 
have the identical work or works in stock, 
or may very shortly come across soe md 
may know from where they can 
owt os oe uae ae — no er or obit 
of any kin sen us 
the books they want . - — 
H. 8. Nichols, Inc., 17 FE. 384 St., N. Y. City. 

















McKinley. Tesora, "Taft, wi 
son, fay Hamilton, Ethan Allen, 
Gen. “4 Stark, Lafcadio Hearn, 

Se. I Field, J. 


G. 1, 
W. Riley, Oscar Wilde, G. Bernard Shaw, 
J. M. Barrie, O. Boney.) E. A. Poe, Kipling, . 
Mark Twain, Mary Eddy, Artem 
Ward, Generals Foch, Jetare oad Ponta 
Mr. Madigan will be ng to receive an 
of the above and will y aviene nat 
prompt cash for same. Phone aoe Mur- 
ray 


| Rag baad WORKS, 40 VOLS., LITTLE» wag 





Brown de luxe ed., only 150 sets printed, - 
46, new, $120. Stoddard's Lectures, 
15 vols., author's $150 set for $50, 


ed 

mt’s limited ed., 24 
vols., $32. Fielding’s Works, 10 vols., royal 
octavo, % Levant mor., Smith-Elder k Co., 
1882, $32.50. Just received private colleo- 
tion of 600 books and pamphiets relating to 
Princeton College. For any New Jersey 
books write to Travers Bookstore, Trene- 
ton. N. J. 


RIVATE SALE, 601 — 156TH S8T., 
Apartment 67. 3280 ‘Audubon. 
Gibbon’s Decline PP Fall, 6 vois., fine 
edition, $9. Twelve Tales, by Matteo 
Bandello, % morocco, $7. Hudibras, Be 
wick designs, London, 1800, $6.. Roughing 
It, Mark Twain, illustrated, rare edition, 
by subscription only, §5. Eggs 
Works, 10 vols., % morocco, $22.50. Cata- 
logues on request. 








| Bagger sees PUBLIC SALE—2300 LOTS—CON- 
signed—Books on Gunnery, Indians and 
i tics. Also Art and Military 





LD LAW BOOKS WANTED. 
cash paid for Acts, Laws, 
States. Correapor.dence s solicited, 
erences Law ard Miscellaneous Li- 
braries appraised. and tes com, 
mercial value furnished. Representative will 
call) when important. C.-S. Hook, Wey- 

movth Apts... Atlantic City,.N. J. 


— SPOT 
ete., of all 
Bank ref- 





hort CASH PAID FOR BOOKS, MAGA- 
zines, Pamphiets, etc. Will call every- 
where. Write, ‘phone 
or P. STAMMER, Bookseller and 
Bookhunter. 4 4th Av. (opposite Wana- 
er’s). N. "Phone Stuyvesant 2448. 
OUT- OF- PRINT BOOKS A SPECIALTY: 


Immediate removal. 








R. BENJAMIN, 225 FIFTH AVE... NEW 
e York, is the leading dealer in autographs 


N 

Medals; Weapons, Gems, Curios, Auto- 
graphs, Paper Money, Rare Coins, 200 Lots 
Gold Money; Etce On Jan. 30-31 and Feb. 
Ist. Catalog Free. Elder Coin & Curie 
Co., 32 E, 23rd St, N. Y. 




















FRENCH BOOKS, : 
PARIS DAILY PAPERS, FRENCH IL- 


LUSTRATED and COMIC MAGAZINES, 
Vie Parisienne, Sourire, Rire, L’Illustra- 
tion, etc., 


etc. 
CHAGNON & CO., 358 7th Ave., at 20th St. 
Specialty—French Novels, 45c. Send for list. 





RIVATE LIBRARIES BOUGHT. q 
Highest prices paid for Art Works 

Scientific, Occult Books, single good books, 

an‘ complete libraries. Calls made any- 

where. Davis’ Bookstore, 36 Vesey, near 


Church. Cortlandt 4604, 





of fee te ee Established 
collector.” $1a year. He buys and 








CASH PAID FOR BOOKS 


Highest prices paid for single good 
books and complete Libraries. Calls 
made anywhere. Specially Saarei: llth 
Bdition Britannica; Jewish and Catholic 
Ency ; P- 
ling and other fime sets. 


DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE, 
36 Vesey, near Church, 
Cortlandt 4604. 








pay letters eee ny and invites cor- 
talogues sert Tel. 
Mad. Sq. 4580. 





ISTORY OF LONG ISLAND, BY BENJ. 
F. Thompson. New edition revised and 










N THE PRESS: AMERICAN, BOOK 

Prices Current. A record of the prices at 

which books have been sold at auction in 

5. E. P. Dutton & Company, 681 

New York. Post free Cata- 
Ineve of Rare and Choice Books. 
























“The Ten Great Secrets 
of a Successful Letter’ 


—a remarkable little book by Ad-Man Davison, 
the highest-paid letter-writer in the world. The 
A BC of letter-writing, told, in ten brief chap- 
ters, by the foremost authority. A book you've 
jong ! Can be read in 40 minutes. May 
revolutionize your methods and bring success! 
Don’t miss Cloth bound, post paid awe Ad- 
F race AD-MAN A VIBON LISHERS, 
17 Avenue; New Y: 








A VALUABLE SERVICE 


May be secured by subscribing to 
Temple Scott’s Literary Bureau 
Aa M 3 3 
Manust — ee va the 
values of pros- 
pec to Ra Beete. 101 a, Ba 

New York, 
Temple Scott's Book-Guide will: be sent 
free to Non-Subscribers on receipt of 50 
‘ cents for year’s postage. 3 















































IBRAIRIE FRANCAISE.—$1,000 TO PAY 


‘eatly en! y y 
Natet aanles  ecan’ ee Bie ACK NUMBERS, OLD NEWSPAPERS 
THOMS & ERON, ne. Publi agazines, ooks, Pamphlets, Clippings, 3 
Street, New York. Ine ishers, 50 John all subjects; historical data: send stamps 
for reply. French's Atlas Literary Shop, 
W4YTED—BOOKS OR PAMPHLETS BY | _\ hie Plains, ‘Now York. 

FRANK FORESTER. JAT= LIBRARIES PURC Es- 
naatENRE, WILLLAM HeRRERT RIVAT= LIBRARIES PURCHARED. EB. 
St.. Boston » Srown, Bromfield paedia Rritannica, and other fine sets. 

_ ca ac 5 haa ot Tas 3 h 
Joh t.. rn \ 
IGHEST PRICES PAID FOR LAW wschehc ioe — 
Libraries, Acts of Legislature, Old E BUY BOOKS AND PAY CASH. FULL 
Statutes, Christian Science Books. Central value paid for large or small collections 
Book Co., 93 Nassau Street. New York. of sets or misc. oks. Estimates cheers 
fully furnished. Madison Book Store, 61 
HEMICAL AND MEDICAL MAGAZINES, F. Seth St.. N. ¥. 
COMPLETE SETS. VOLUME: 
COPIFS, BOUGHT AND D.ROLD. B. LOGIN ee Gees tn ee tee 
& SON, 152 EA ps) N. of items. ‘atalogues free. nson, 
ee ee 97 Sur.deriand Road, Forest Hiil, London, 
QUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FURNISHED. — 
A OQURINDD OOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON RAILe ¥ 
roads, Canals, Finance, Banking, Accounte 
410 RIVER ST., TROY, N. ¥\. ancy, Speculation, and Ecor.omics. DIXIB 
BOOK SHOP, 41 Liberty St. Catalogues. 
ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
bought and sold. H. W. Wilson Company, HOICE, SCARCE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 
958 University Avenue, New York City. purchased and for sale. Cotalogves upom 
request. Alexander M. , 5 Beek- 
man St., New York. Phone Cortlandt 3018; Sey 









for good sma! library ef French or Span- 
ish books ; small lots also. 111 Fourth Ave. 










NGLISH LITERATURE (1550-1890), CAT. 

alogue of English literature will be sent 
collectors on request. W. A. Gough, 25 W. 
424 St.. N. Y, 





Mise. WEEK PICTORIALS, 1914-1919, FOR 
“sale. Hampaton, SD. Ave:, Lyne. 





OOK LOVERS OF CHOICE AND UN- 







QR» BOOKS :-HARD TQ. FIND -AND . ALE: 
other books write _ E. W.- Johnson, 
Rookseller, 10 West 28th 





usual books should send for Catalogue. 
HARRY F. MARKS, 116 Nassau St., N.Y.C. 








WESELCAISG say 
BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER M. BROWN, Inc. 











ARE -BOOKS.—SEND FOR MY NEW 
catalogue. C. Gerhardt, 25 W. 424 St.,.N.¥. 





‘ACK NUMBERS: 0” MAGAZINES: TO BE 
had at Abrahams Book Store, 145 4th Av. 









ILL PURCHASE FINE SETS. AND RARB 
books ‘juv Stonestreet. 507 Sth Av., N.Y, 





BAncars BOOK CATALOG SENT FREE. 
arles W. Clark Co., 128 West 23d St. 





OOKS, ENGLISH AND  Y#OREIGN;* 
bought at Conder’s Bookstore, 114 E. 09th. St: 





























saree BOOK. SHOP, 15 Bible ‘Housa,. 
Eighth Street, Bear Third Avenue, 





TIKEMAN & COMPANY, 
_ BOOKBINDERS. 


FINE aINDINae OF EVERY DFESCRI® 
. TION, BR G,. INLAYS 
BOLANDER & A 

JOR A.ERE -BOOKS; MSS.. 
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~~ How the | Biggest t Thing in 
- Life Almost Passed Me By 


The Story of a:Man Who Thought of Himself as a Success and oy 
His Mistake in Time to Achieve a Real Success . . 


F any one had told me six months ago 
| that I was completely losing out on 

the principal thing that makes life 
worth living I don’t know whether I 
would have been indignant or amused. 

I suppose that the ayerage man whose 
credit at the butcher’s and the grocer’s is 
A-1, whose income from year to year 
-keeps a jump ahead of his expenses, 
leaving a bit over to be applied on an 
accumulating bank account after the needs 
of the family have all been met, thinks of 
himself, quite privately, as a success. 

Without ever having debated the ques- 
tion with myself or even thought about it I 
had reached that successful attitude of 
mind. 

I neither walked to save car fare nor 
trolleyed to save taxi fare. My wife 

- and I kept up with the theatres, enter- 
tained our friends, traveled a 
little and lived just about the 
life of the average family whose 

- income has a limit, and who keep 
the future in mind when planning 
their expenditures. 

After a period of such com- 
placency it is a pretty severe jolt 
to be brought up short with the 
realization that you are “missing 
something,” and that you have 

- missed “something” without 

which no life is successful. 


The New Employee 


A few months ago a young man 
that had made a remarkable 
record with another firm was 
added to our force at a salary 
that seemed to me high for a 
man of his years. 

I made it a point of meeting 
him on the morning he came to 
work for us. A day or two later, 
as a matter of courtesy, I asked 
him to lvnch with me. 

From the first he proved to be excellent 
company. I was only too glad to let him 
lead the conversation. He seemed to be 
perfectly at home on any subject, and 
talked with an easy flow of language of 
which I was frankly envious. 

. This young man, who had made a place 
for himself in the business world far above 
that of most men of his age, had in a short 
conversation given me a peep into a world 
to which I was a stranger. 

It seemed to me that very little had 
escaped him. He spoke of literature and 
its creators, seeming to have a fine dis- 
crimination in judging the merits of vari- 
ous authors, few of whose names I had 
ever heard. He seemed perfectly at home 
in the spheres of science, nature and art. 
He was familiar with the customs of life 
in foreign countries—places that I would 
have difficulty in locating on the map. 
When he touched upon political events he 
*‘drew parallels between the present situa- 
tions of various world powers and similar 
conditigns in history, drawing conclusions 
from his comparisons that have since . 
seemed to me little less than prophetic. 
And his conversation was so well p 
and so graceful that I had no desire other 
than to listen to him. I had never met 
so interesting a man. 

I put him down as a student and travel- 
ler, who after a university education had 
been able to spend a few years in culti- 
vating an appreciation for and'a knowledge 








of the things im life that leisure and 
money permit one to enjoy. 

At my invitation he and his wife called 
at our home not long afterward. In the 
course of the evening I asked him, casually, 
about his earlier life and education. 


A Discovery 


“IT was forced to drop school when I 
was 16 years old,” he said. ‘My parents’ 
circumstances at the time demanded that 
I go to work, and I have been working 
steadily ever since. 

“During my early years in business it 


seemed to me that there was not much. 


hope for a man whose education was as 
limited as mine. I felt at a disadvantage 


in the presence of men that had built a 
mental background through education. 
They lived and moved in a world of pleas- 





ure from which I seemed to be barred. 
They were at home under any circum- 
stances, and their broader view of life 
as well as their ease and fluency in talking 
marked them as men that were bound to 
succeed. They had personality. 

“T would never be able to go to school 
again,—I knew that,—and the fact was a 
continual source of grief to me up to the 
time I learned of the Mentor Association 
and its work. 

“T became a member at once. What- 
ever I have gained in the way of broadened 
viewpoint and familiarity with the best 
things the world offers and the ability 
to meet men of university training on an 
equal plane I owe to my membership in 
the Mentor Association. With its help 
I make a point of learning one new thing 
each day and it is really marvelous how 
much ground a man can cover in this way.” 

Before our guests left that evening I 
found out more about the Mentor Asso- 
ciation, and shortly afterward joined it 
myself. I have said that I thought of 
myself as a success. As I look back on 
it I realize also that I had been rather 
scornful of “higher education” and had 
somewhat prided myself on being a self- 
made man. 

During the few months that I have been 


‘a member of the Mentor ‘Association my 


views have changed decidedly, npn, 
my idea of success. Mental 
pleasure that I never knew existed have - 





opened up before me. The ability to talk 
of things other than business has led me 
. to increasingly wider acquaintance. .The 
five minutes or so a day that I devote to 
acquiring a grasp of really golden knowl- 
edge has become a dollars and cents asset 
me. 
right to think of myself as a success, not 
only in business but in the art of living 
and in getting the full enjoyment and 
profit out of every day. Moreover, I am 
equipped with a broader viewpoint and a 
valuable self-possession. But for a chance 


acquaintance the biggest thing in life 


would have passed me by. 


What Membership Brings 
Membership in the Mentor Association 

entitles you to five valuable services: 
First—24 issues of “The Mentor,” bring- 
ing a_ beautifully printed and 
illustrated story every two weeks, 


by a leading authority on that 
subject—300 pages during the 


year. 

Second—-600 beautiful illvstra- 
‘ions, distributed during the year 
*hrovgh the text of the 24 issues 
of “The Mentor.” 

Third—144 gravure or color 
pictures reproduced on heavy 
paper for framing, in deep rich 
tones that bring out all the beauty 
of the originals. If you bought 
these in an art store they would 
cost you from 50c to $1.00 each. 
On the back of each picture is a- 
crisp, five minute description of 
the subject that is portrayed. 

Fourth—Answers to any ques- 
tion on Art, Travel, Literature, 
History, Nature, and other de- 
partments of knowledge. 

Fifth—Authoritative Club Pro- 
grams. Any program you want 
for a club, a reading circle, a 
literary afternoon or evening. Your matin 
club program will be outlined for the 
year. 


Only About Ic a Day 


One of the most attractive things about the Mentor 
service is its extremely low price. Were this information to 
be prepared especially for you it would cost thousands of 
dollars, but because the expense is distributed among many 
the cost to each is trifling—a little over a cent a day! You 
may examine The Mentor carefully before sending any 
money, and if you are not entirely satisfied your membership 
will be cancelled if you notify us within ten days. Other+ 
wise send only $4 on receipt of bill for the yearly member- 
ship. This is a special and limited offer and may not appear 
here again. Mail the coupon today. You will surely do 
so if you realize the value of this offer. Mail the Coupon 
now while you think of it. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 31, 114-116 E. 16th St., N. Y. City 





THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 31, 114-116 Kast 16th St., New York City 


The service of the Mentor Association interests 
me. I accept your invitation to b a 
It is understood that membership entitles. me to re- 
ceive Tha Mentor twice every mont fora yer and all the ~ 
rivileges of the personal service departments. 
Fess send me at once the current issue of The 
Mentor and I will send you four dollars on receipt of 
memorandum bill, or notify you within 10 days to 





cancel my membership. 


o- eg earns deve 


I believe that I have at last the’ — 


all about one subject, written - 






































































